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VOL. IX. DECEMBER. NO. XII. 


HINTS ABOUT PERIODICALS. 
By Mrs. Phelps. 


‘ Any letters this morning, John ?’ 

‘Only this package, ma’am,’ said the boy, whom I had sent 
to the post office. The package contained the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, and it was especially welcome in a cold, dark-gray No- 
vember morning, when there is no prospect that one will ven- 
ture abroad, except on errands of necessity or mercy. And it 
is at such periods that our own thoughts, unless we are care- 
ful to keep them well employed, are very prone most disloyally 
to join in a league with the elements to destroy our good humor 
and self-complacency. The gloomy out-door aspect, and my 
disappointment in the matter of some expected letters, were 
soon forgotten, as I perused the pages of the Magazine, which 
I did faithfully from the beginning to the ‘ Prospectus for Vol. 
IX.’ 

It is truly fortunate for us that we are gifted with the sug- 
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gesting faculty ; thus when we have extracted from the realities 
around us the very last drop of entertainment, our own mind 
begins the work of creation, supplied with materials by sugges- 
tions springing forth mysteriously from the chambers of thought. 
It was thus that a strain of reflections arose, as I contemplated 
the words Volume [X.’ 

This, thought I, is then the ninth year of the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine ; and I fell to musing on the rapidity of time, and the ma- 
ny changes that take place during a period which, on retrospec- 
tion, appears but a mere point. As the images of trees, build- 
ings and distant mountains may be depicted on a. part of the 
eye which a few grains of sand might cover—so in looking 
down the vista of past times. We see upon the retina of mem- 
ory, a delineation of events which however important each may 
have been can still occupy but a small spot on the miniature 
picture, crowded as it is with dark and bright images. Nine 
years have greatly changed the condition of many an individu- 
al,and of many communities ; but this Magazine, which some 
prophesied would be but an ephemera, has kept its hold upon 
existence, and here it is, an evergreen, perennial, month-exhal- 
ing, afresh the sweet odors of pure and virtuous sentiments. 
The persevering editor has surely reason for self-gratulation that 
she has been able thus Jong to sustain the work, by her care 
and labor. But how few ever bestow a thought on the efforts 
of those who furnish their intellectual repasts ; most ladies es- 
teem it a task to write an occasional letter to a friend, but the 
editor of a monthly periodical must prepare a book for the pub- 
lic eye, and for public criticism, for each returning month. No 
sooner does the new Magazine see the light, than its successor 
is to be provided for. The public want amusement, the subscri- 
bers their ‘money’s worth’ of entertainment, and the editor 
must be witty, though the heart is sick, and preach philosophy 
under the twinges of the toothache. And yet the treasures 
of the mind cannot be bought with money; if so, how many 
rich dunces would become wise, while some poor wights 
might, perchance, be tempted to part with fancy and wit for 
the means of procuring enjoyments more substantial than the 
dreain of the poet or the speculations of the philosopher. 
Since the raw material cannot thus be transferred from the 
original proprietor, the world ought surely to prize the manu- 
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factured article, and encourage the gifted to weave theirpre- 
cious fabrics. Has the Ladies’ Magazine been as extensively 
patronized as it should have been? Of the many giftedwo- 
men in our country, how few have felt their obligation to 
lighten the labors of the editor by their own contributions, and to 
secure a reward for her efforts by endeavoring to increase the 
number of subscribers. But there are some who have done both, 
and to these we render thanks, in the name of the whole sex. 

We are not yet awake to the importance of some common 
medium of communication, through which female talent may 
diffuse and expand itself, nor of the influence which women 
might, through this medium, exercise upon each other, and so- 
ciety at large. Many ladies who spend money very freely for 
expensive dress, parties, and every thing connected with fash- 
ion, and tending to give eclat in the world of fashion, will look 
most forbiddingly upon one who ventures to ask their patronage 
for a Ladies’ Periodical. They esteem three dollars a year a 
very extravagant sum, for what would give them no advantage 
in respect to appearance over their neighbors. Pious and char- 
itable women, who share their substance between the heathen 
abroad and the poor at home, seem, in many cases, to forget 
that we shoud be social as well as religious ; that the higher 
ranks of society in our own country need a purifying spirit 
among them, and that many who would never listen to a pulpit 
sermon might be influenced through the pages of a magazine. 
The education of children is now receiving much attention ; 
but it seems to be overlooked that mothers require to be en- 
lightened. 

Would, (I exclaimed, while occupied with this train of 
thought,) that I could reason with my sex upon the importance 
of uniting in efforts for mutual improvement—would that I 
could discuss this subject with one who should be as the repre- 
sentative of woman. ‘ Your wish is heard,’ whispered a su- 
pernatural voice, ‘ yield yourself to the guidance of your good 
genius, and you shall be favored with an interview with one 
whom you may consider as the representative or abstract image 
of woman. If you can bring her over to your views, you 
have gained all of whom she is the prototype.’ After a rapid 
flight through space, and much whirling about from place to 
place, I at length found myself in a very pleasant apartment, 
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and seated téte a téte with a lady, of no particular age, dress or ) 
features, and yet resembling most of the females of my ac- 
quaintance ; in short, I perceived that I was in the presence of | : 
an abstraction, a woman in general, and | was forced mentally : 
to acknowledge that the realists who asserted the existence of 

images which represent classes of things, as separate from the | 
! real existence, are not so much out in their metaphysics as 
some of the moderns pretend. Plato and Aristotle were wise 
men, and they thought that the cells of the brain are filled with 
| these representative images of classes of things. 

For a moment I was somewhat awed by reflecting on the 
character of the personage before me, but she looked so very 
| natural, and like so many whom I love and respect, that I soon 
felt myself perfectly at ease, and addressed her with the famili- 
arity of an old acquaintance. I was delighted with an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with my sex through this their abstract rep- 
resentative, and, drawing my chair near to the fauteuil where 
she gracefully reclined, began a conversation, feeling very much 
as if addressing a particular individual, instead of a woman in 
general. 

I appear before you, respected madam, said I, to plead the 
cause of our own sex, and of those, in particular, who are di- | 
recting their efforts to elevate the female character by means 
of periodical publications. We have, at present, little to com- | 
plain of as to education ; our sex have great advantages for the 
attainment of knowledge, and the acquisition of a literary taste 
during their school days ; but we need something which shall 
| act as a preservative of that knowledge and taste, when the 

school-girl becomes a woman. 

‘We ought certainly to be familiar with the literature of the 
day,’ replied the abstraction, ‘ you perceive on my table a va- 
riety of books, new novels, annuals, the Family Library, be- 
sides various periodicals, among which is my favorite: the New 
York Mirror.’ 

I am glad, replied I, to see that publication encouraged ; I 
too am a subscriber, and always received it as a polite, well- 
informed visiter, who will be sure to say pleasant things, and 
tell one the news of the day. And then we have sketches of 
foreign manners, from the graphic and honest pencil of Fay, 
and the exquisite ‘ pencillings ’ of the admired Mr. Willis, be- 
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sides well-written stories and translations. The column for 
‘ Sunday evening reading’ promises something of a religious 
characier. On the whole, I consider the New York Mirror a 
work which is entertaining without being offensive to morals or 
piety. But it is not, exclusively, a periodical for our sex, and 
does not come to our fire-sides like an honest and familiar 
friend, who will tell us the truth, whether we like to hear it or 
not ; and who, knowing our weaknesses can best reprove them. 
I believe the Ladies’ Magazine, edited by Mrs. Hale, is the 
only periodical, in our country, under the direction of a female, 
and devoted solely to the interests and improvement of the sex. 
The efforts of the editor have been great—her devotion to the 
cause in which she engaged is almost unparalleled, and as she 
is stil! employed in the field of labor we ought to give her aid 
and encouragement. I paused, for I perceived the Abstraction 
curled her lip, as if moved by some suspicion not favorable to 
my suit. 

‘I presume, madam,’ said she, ‘ you have some private in- 
terest in the Ladies’ Magazine ; perhaps you are paid for puf- 
fing it, or the editor may be a relation, whom you wish to 
serve. You kuow at the present day there is so little disinter- 
estedness that one scarcely expects it.’ _ 

The more the pity, my dear lady-in-general, for I hold that 
we are formed capable of noble sentiments, and we ought, as 
far as possible, to raise ourselves to the dignity of our nature. 
I can readily forgive your suspicions, but permit me to assure 
you, I have noi the least personal interest in the Ladies’ Mag- 
azine. I subscribe, and what is better, pay for it, which, I 
fear, is more than every subscriber can say. As to puffs, they 
are not worth buying, for no one regards them. But the same 
individual who would most scorn to commend, from self-inter- 
est, would be most fearless to approve what is praise-worthy, 
even at the risk of being suspected of interested motives. You 
say, possibly the lady editor of the Magazine is a relation whom 

wish to serve : I cannot claim the honor of any ties of con- 
sanguinity, though I do flatter myself our spirits have some 
kindred affinities. It is not the cause of Mrs. Hale, that I am 
advocating, it is that of my sex, for whom she generously la- 
bors. The plan which she proposes is calculated to develope 
female talents <n‘! promote the social virtues. By a ladies’ pe- 
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riodical, I do not understand merely that it is edited by a lady, 
or designed for ladies ; but a publication, which, though under 
the direction of one or more editors, is sustained by contribu- 
tions from various females who are willing to make some efforts 
to do good, and to leave a mark on society which may tell that 
they have lived, and not lived in vain. 

‘You surely do not mean,’ said the fair abstraction, ‘ that la- 
dies who are not of the bas bleu species, (pardon me, madam, 
I mean literary ladies,) should become authors, and expose 
themselves to public observation.’ 

Indeed, I do excuse you, fair image of woman, for | know 
well the effect of prejudice and fashion upon the female mind. 
It is our besetting sin to be guided by the opinions of others 
rather than our own sense of duty. You object to females ex- 
posing themselves to public observation, and yet you would per- 
mit them to dance in public assemblies, perhaps even to waltz; 
to sing in large parties, to walk in public, and to ride on horse- 
back, displaying their fair proportions to the rude gaze of the 
multitude. It is the mind then and not the person that, in your 
opinion, should be veiled from public observation! Now, is 
not this a ridiculous affectation—a strange sort of modesty ? 
To me it seems compatible with the most retiring delicacy 
that a female should be willing to let her light shine by reflect- 
ing from the press, while she herself is unseen. Suppose a 
timid, bashful female, in the retirement, of her own boudoir, 
pouring out her soul in impassioned strains of music, expres- 
sive of tenderness, love and devotion—if she could send forth 
these melting tones upon the pinions of the mind, so that they 
might go abroad and steal into the hearts of multitudes, while 
she herself remained concealed, how delightful would be the 
consciousness of this power to the musician, and how much 
more consonant, to female delicacy, the exercise of it, than the 

ersonal exhibition of her talents in the crowded drawing-room. 

‘he author is this musician ; seated by her own fire-side, with 
the simple apparatus of pen, ink and paper, she converses with 
the world at large—admonishes others by the admonitions of 
her own conscience—imparts her own experience to warn the 
inexperienced, and, ‘ if in the vein,’ sends forth cheerfulness 
to enliven the heavy heart and wit to amuse the dull. 

As to the term literary ladies, or the less pretending one of 
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blue stocking, as indicating something sui generis, it would be 
well if both were banished from the language : why should not 
all educated women be literary ? Why should they not some- 
times impart the results of their experience, or communicate 
their sentiments through the medium of a Ladies’ Magazine ? 

‘ But,’ interrupted the abstracted image of woman, ‘are not 
men of science and learning better able to instruct by their 
wisdom, and to amuse by their wit, than girls just out of school, 
or women with husbands to please, children to take care of, 
and a thousand anxieties about keeping up a respectable appear- 
ance? It is, in fact, ridiculous to suppose that females can 
equal the other sex in intellectual attainments, and at the same 
time discharge their proper duties, and keep up with the fashions 
of the day.’ 

I am far from desiring to see any lady abandon her duties for 
literary pursuits, but 1 would recommend such pursuits in pref- 
erence to fashionable dissipation, or idle gossip. I know, in- 
deed, there are many of my sex, with talents fitted to shine as 
lights in the world, whom stern necessity compels to forego 
the intellectual enjoyments which their souls hunger for, and to 
pursue their narrow round of daily occupation, uncheered with 
hope that any earthly future will give them brighter days. Yet 
even they might perchance sometimes seize upon a favorable 
hour, and give, for the benefit of others, the story of their 


cares, their trials, and their Christian consolations. As to im- 
tellectual greatness, or exact parity of intellect with the other >| 
sex, I would not have females contend for it. We differ phys- ‘4 | 
ically, and why should we not differ mentally and morally ? +t 
Let us rest satisfied with being allowed to possess fine moral a) Ue 
perceptions, and warmer affections, and admit that the strong ry 
head accompanies the strong arm. If the landscape before ¥ 

us presented nothing of vegetation, but the towering pine, the AES 


spreading oak and majestic elm, we should regret the blushing ‘ 
rose, the fragrant lily-of-the-valley, and even the humble violet. Bi 

Thus, in the broad field of literature, though the aspiring mind me 
of man may ascend to lofty heights, the strong mind expand it- | 
self, and the profound intellect strike deep into the paths of sci- 
ence and philosophy, still there is room for the tender, the af- | 
fectionate, and humble offerings from female hearts. Exhorta- / 
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tions to duty from female pens, though the sentences be not 
constructed with the strength of Johnson, or the periods round- 
ed with Addisonian elegance, may affect the hearts of other 
females. The lot of woman is in many respects the same for 
all: we are mothers, wives and daughters, and in the perform- 
ance of the duties appertaining to our various relations, need 
assistance from the experience of each other. We can render 
mutual benefits by the suggestions of individual experience, and 
as it is often that the most humble and unpretending are the 
most exemplary, such should be encouraged to write for the 
ladies’ periodical ; because every thing dictated by nature and 
good sense is valuable and interesting. Our sex are often treat- 
ed, by those who profess to write for our amusement, with silly 
romances, destitute of wit,sentiment and morality. But it is 
still worse where wit and sentiment are expended in the embel- 
lishment of vice, and the corruption of morals. 

I was interrupted in my argument by perceiving the fauteuil 
was without an occupant ; the ‘ Abstraction’ had vanished ; it 
might have gone through the key-hole, or have been carried by 
the rarified air up the chimney, for I could perceive no other 
mode of egress, unless, indeed, it had retired into the inner 
chamber of my own brain, from whence, if Plato’s doctrine is 
true, it might have issued. For I now see that I am in my 
own apartment, and the family all insist that I have neither been 
out nor had company this morning. 
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THE BOWER OF CONTENT. 


In a vale far sequestered from bustle and noise, 
Content reared a lonely bower, 

And she fashioned it fair as the visions of joys 
That glow in life’s morning hour ; 

And she said—‘ the warm fancies and feelings of youth 
Here are fixed, by my potent spell, 

And none, but the heart that loves nature and truth, 
In this holy bower may dwell,’ 


Ere she ceased a proud chariot rolled slowly along, 
Down the narrow and winding road ; 

The rich man hath come from the world’s giddy throng, 
To rest in that lowly abode : 

But where fashion and flattery blend not their art 
Will content bless the wealthy and vain ? 

Will he welcome the calm, and commune with his heart ? 
—He hath gone to the world again ! 


Then poverty’s victim came hastily on, 
Repining had furrowed his face ; 

And he sighed when he said, ‘ all temptation to shun, 
He must dwell in that lonely place :’ 

But the half-hidden roses attract not his eye, 
As it roams o’er the placid domain ; 

O, see! doth not Hope’s meteor flash gild the sky ? 
—He hath gone to the world again! 


Then slow, with a frown, dark as hate, on his brow, 
Sad and sclemn the Devotee came ; 

Yet he speaks of the Jove that the heavens could bow— 
Of the joys that religion may claim— 

Of the vile, barren earth—of the glories above— 
Of his hope—but none echo the strain ; 

Men hear not the prayers poured in grotto and grove— 
He hath gone to the world again! 
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And the Bower of Content is all blooming and gay, 
Yet the slaves of the word heed it not; 

They may pause at the threshold, but never will stay 
To examine the lone lovely spot, 

Where the days glide as noiseless as angels draw near 
The couch where the good repose ; 

And joy hath no tumult, and sorrow’s meek tear 
From selfishness purified flows. 


Hark ! a breathing of music is borne on the air, 
As soft as the south wind’s sigh, 

When it hastens the summer’s pure dewdrop to bear 
Where buds of sweet violets lie: 

Tis the song of Content, and at morning and even 
Go list to that ange] strain— 

‘ Bring a book, and a lyre, and a heart bowed to heaven, 


And the world cannot lure thee again!’ 
Epiror. 


CULTIVATION OF CINNAMON. 


The cinramon department of the island of Ceylon consists 
of from 25,000 to 26,000 people, who form a separate caste 
of their own, aud who are altogether employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the cinnamon tree, (laurus cinnamomum,) and in pre- 
paring the bark of that tree for the market. The exportation 
of this article from Ceylon frequently amounts to 6,000 bales 
of 80 lbs. each bale. Although the cinnamon grows wild in 
the south and south-west parts of the island, the Dutch and 
English Governments have thought it advantageous to have it 
cultivated in four or five large gardens ; one of the largest of 
which, called the Marandan, is close to Colombo. From the 
bark of the cinnamon tree, the cinnamon which is used for cu- 
linary purposes is prepared, and also a very fine oil, like the 
oil of cloves, is prepared from the leaves, and the finest de- 
scription of camphor from the roots. 
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THE WESTERN ADVENTURER. 


She called me once to her sleeping place ; 

A strange, wild look was upon her face ; 

Her eye flashed over her cheek so white, 

Like a gravestone seen in the pale moonlight ; 
And she spoke ina low, unearthly tone— 

The sound from mine ear hath never gone ! 

‘I had last night the loveliest dream ; 

Mine own land shone in the summer beam ; 

I saw the fields of the golden grain ; 

I heard the reaper’s harvest strain ; 

There stood on the hills the green pine tree, 
And the thrush and the lark sang merrily : 

A long and a weary way I had come, 

But I stopped, methought, by my own loved home.’ 


Miss Lanpon. 


‘May I inquire, Sir, if you are from New England ?’ said 
the landlady of the Pittsburg hotel to a gentleman who was 
quietly taking kis tea in a small parlor, which, at his urgent re- 
quest to be alone, had been prepared for him. 

He was not quite alone, however. The house was filled with 
company. This was in the autum of 1818, when the tide of 
imigration rolled so rapidly from the Eastern States to the 
West, as almost to cause a returning current ; but the landlord, 
a true Boniface, was fertile in expedients. ‘There was a small 
parlor, occupied by an artist who was engaged in sketching 
views of the surrounding scenery—au odd genius, the landlord 
called him—certainly he was a very obliging man, for he con- 
sented that the table for the stranger should be laid in his apart- 
ment. 

‘It will be all the same as if the gentleman were alone,’ said 
the landlord to his wife. ‘ You know that odd fellow never 
speaks unless it is to his pencil. He may take a man’s face off, 
to be sure, but he never troubles him with questions about his 
business. I reckon he is not a Yankee, though | never found 
out exactly where he was born.’ 
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3 ‘May I inquire, Sir, if you are from New England ?’ said 
| the landlady to the stranger. 
| ‘Iam, Madam,’ replied he raising his keen, dark eyes from 


oa his plate, and fixing them on her face with a look of true Yan- 
of kee inquisitiveness, but yet blended with an air of perfect good 
| breeding. 


The landlady hesitated, as if between her wish to make 

further inquiries, and the fear of offending a gentleman and a 
uest. 

. He saw her embarrassment, and, to relieve it, carelessly in 

quired if she had any friends in New England. 

‘Oh! no, Sir, no,’ she eagerly replied ; ‘ but here is a poor 
of family from that part of the country ; a distressed family, Sir ; 
| and though my husband tells me never to be troubling our com- 
pany with such stuff, yet, Sir, the poor woman begged me so 
earnestly, if I saw any person from New England, I would let 
her know it. And I thought, too, you looked like a clergy- 
man.’ 

‘ And a Yankee, of course,’ said the gentleman, smiling, and 
glancing his eye ou his black coat. Its well brushed appearance 
and the desire of its wearer to be alone, had been, in the mind 
of the landlady, proof positive of the holy calling of her guest. 
She had made a small mistake. It was not the spiritual, but 
the civil law that Arthur Erskine was commissioned to expound 
and defend. But humanity is not professional, nor generosity 
and a benevolent mind always put on with the cassoc. Arthur 
t Erskine had a heart of flesh, and he never said to the child of 
a misfortune, ‘ Depart in peace,’ when he was neither warmed 
nor fed. He performed his duties cheerfully, and never boast- 
ed of the performance. A Christian he was, but more in prac- 
tice than profession. 

He did not, however, undeceive the landlady respecting his 
function. He listened to her recital of a tale of sorrows with 
earnest attention, and then with the promptness that should al- 
ways characterize willing charity, said—‘ I will visit this family 
i immediately, if you, Madam, will apprize them of my intention, 
and they are prepared to admit me.’ 

The landlady departed to ascertain. 

Arthur Erskine had stipulated to be alone. He was seated 
with his back towards the artist, and forgetting that he was not 
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alone, he said, with a deep sigh, ‘ How many poor immigrants 
to this boundless West are now yearning for the quiet homes 
they left in our peaceful New England ! ’ 

‘You Yankees are too sanguine of success, and too eager to 
obtain riches,’ said the artist. 

Erskine turned round. The man had laid down his pencil, 
and it was evident he wished to converse. The brown study 
in which Erskine had been intending to indulge through the 
evening, had been interrupted by the landlady in a manner that 
entirely dissipated its pleasing illusions. He no longer wished 
for solitude, but esteemed the presence of the artist as a very 
lucky incident. When two persons are mutually desirous of 
entering into conversation an acquaintance may easily be com- 
menced. 

‘I think, Sir,’ said the artist, ‘ that the New England people 
are naturally of a cool temperament, sensible, wary and calcu- 
lating ; but when once their imaginations or passions are thor- 
oughly excited, you cannot turn them from the bent of their 
humor, or convince them they have mistaken their own inter- 
est. You may as easily direct the whirlwind, or stay the course 
of atorrent with the rushes on its bank.’ 

‘ We are rather obstinate, I confess, when our resolution is 
formed,’ said Erskine. 

‘Yes, and you think nothing you determine on impossible in 
performance or attainment,’ replied the artist. ‘I have seen 
many of your Yankees who come here with their families, al- 
most as destitute as Adam when he was banished from Eden, 
and yet they were expecting to amass the wealth of princes, 
and attain the highest honors of the state. This enthusiasm is 
shared, too, by the women, and even little children. I never 
. saw a finer illustration of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” than I 
witnessed a few weeks since. I spent a month last summer 
wandering over the Alleghany hills, and, during my rambles, I 
fell in with a family who were removing from Connecticut to 
Ohio. I saw them first at noon-day, as they were about to rest 
for an hour or two. The horses were loosed from the wagon ; 
but here—I can show you a sketch of the scene ; I took it at 
the time, and have since bestowed some pains to retouch and 
finish it. Indeed, I think I succeeded tolerably well in giving 
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the spirit, the peculiar character of the individuals to their re- 
1 spective pictures, and that is the perfection of our art.’ 

} ‘Yes, but to impart the character of a person to his picture, 
it is necessary, I presume, that you know somewhat of his his- 
tory,’ said Mr. Erskine. 

* Exactly, so,’ returned the artist. ‘ But I had a fine oppor- 
of tunity for that. I passed a day with this family, and rendered 
| them some trifling assistance, and was repaid by a communica- 
tion, unreserved, I think, of all the changes and chances they 
had experienced. I never in my life saw a more interesting 
i family. ‘They appeared so good, so devoted to each other, so 
if ardent in their expectations of success, and so unpractised in 
| the deceptions of the world. But look at my sketch. This 
old man told me he was descended, by the mother’s side, from 
the noted Mr. Hooker, the Connecticut divine so famed for his 
courageous piety, that he trembled not at ‘‘spirit of health, or 
goblin damned.” And truly when I saw this old man walking 


with a firm and vigorous step, though he bore the weight of 
i seventy years, and heard him conversing with the cheerfulness 
: of youth on bis future plans and prospects, though always with 
1 reference to the will of God, I thought the descendant did not 


shame the progenitor. 

og ‘I drew him as I first saw him, watering bis horses at one of 
— those bright rills that, when swelled by recent rains, come leap- 
ing down the mountain from their hiding places among the rocks 
and shrubs. There is his wife, with such ‘a humble and resigned 
HN countenance mingled with that deep affection, which seems, 
@ like the rill, to gather strength in its descent to her posterity. | 
She has her little grand-daughter at her knee, by the way, the | 

loveliest creature Fou beheld. Her auburn hair clustered in 

natural curis all over her head, and her blue eyes were so bright 

| | with joy and innocence that I could not look at her without 

| thinking of heaven. Oh! she will be too fair a flower to bloom 

in our solitary wilds! Beside the old lady, sits her son—he 

| was avery handsome man, and his countenance indicative of an 

excellent disposition, but there was little of that energy about 

him which usually distinguishes the emigrant from the East. 

| I thought him very amiable, but that he was not in his proper 

: element—that to have tilled his smal] farm beside the soft flow- 

ing Connecticut would have been more congenial to his mind, 
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than to —— the pathless forests and mighty rivers of our 
Western Country. But he had a fine active boy, a lad of eight, 
perhaps, who looked as if he would delight to ramble over the 
whole earth. His face beamed with rapture, and his eye with 
inquiry at every strange object he saw. He resembles his 
mother, and I could not do justice to her. 

‘ She was one of those creatures of spirit and feeling who 
‘*would move heaven and earth,” were it possible, to serve 
those she loved. Ambitious she was as Semiramis, and yet it 
was an ambition that hardly had reference to self. See! with 
what a queenly air she is looking around, over the boundless 
valley of the Ohio, then just opening before her. She was a 
very beautiful woman ; but there was at that moment something 
in her countenance much dearer than beauty. It was the con- 
jugal, the maternal expression of triumph and affection that 
seemed to say, ‘“* Here my husband will be distinguished, and 
my children rich and happy.” 

‘ She was, in truth, the presiding and animating spirit of the 
party. I found she wedded for ‘* pure, pure love,” as the old 
song says, and against the advice and wishes of her friends, 
who had provided one they deemed a better match for her. But 
Cupid delights in thwarting human prudence, and he had smit- 
ten with mutual passion the daughter of the rich merchant and 
the son of the poor farmer, and so they married. 

‘I do not think the young woman regretted her choice, but I 
believe she was disappointed in the degree of felicity she had 
expected to enjoy. How could it be otherwise, when she had, 
doubtless, pictured a Paradise of domestic bliss. The old la- 
dy told me her daughter-in-law made an excellent wife, but 
that she was never quite contented with their little farm, and so 
to please her, they were removing to a country where they 
could obtain more land. In short, I found, to compare small 
things with great, that it was the same cause which made the 
proud triumvir lose a world, namely, the influence of a woman, 
that had induced this prudent and peaceful family to quit the 
hearth and the altar of their childhood and old age, and set out 
on a pilgrimage to the wilderness of Ohio.’ 

Here the artist was interrupted by the landlady, who entered 
to say that the poor woman wished to speak with the minister 
then, if he was at liberty. ‘ Her husband is dying, Sir, I be- 
lieve.’ 
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Mr. Erskine arose instantly, and followed the hostess to a 
small chamber in the garret of, the spacious hotel. 

* The room is not very convenient for. sick folks,’ said the 
hostess, as they were ascending the third stair-case, a red glow 
at the same time passing over her usually hard and monotonous 
countenance. ‘I should not have moved them up here, only 
the groans of the sick ones disturbed my genteel boarders. 
And then these people had nothing they could pay for their 
lodgings, and I could not afford to give them the use of the best 
chambers.’ Her features again grew rigid with a sense of her 
own importance and the unprecedented humanity she had 
shown, as she added, ‘1 have, Sir, done a great deal more for 
them than I was abble to do.’ 

She threw open the door of the small close chamber, and 
Mr. Erskine felt, for a moment, a sickness come over him that 
deprived him of the power to move or speak. His trance was 
broken by the sweet tones of a little pale girl, who ran to him, 
saying, ‘ Have you anything to give father? He will not open 
his eyes to-day.’ 

‘ He will never open them again, my love,’ said a female, at- 
tempting to rise from her kneeling posture by the low bed on 
which lay the lifeless body of her husband. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Erskine, ‘ Do I again see Emily 
Moore?’ 

“You see a wretched, dying woman, Arthur,’ said Mrs. 
Hanson, struggling to stifle her emotion, which yet was so vio- 
lent that she sunk, nearly fainting, into’ a chair—the only one 
in the room. 

‘Is there nothing can be done for her ?’ asked Erskine, ea- 
gerly, as he vainly sought among the broken cups and empty 
phials for some cordial to revive her. ‘ Woman,’ cried he, 
turning towards the landlady with an expression of sternness 
that made her tremble, ‘go send for a physician and a nurse, 
and bring something instantly for this sick lady.’ 

* Lady !’ but the tone of contempt died on the hostess’s lip, 
as the dark glance of Erskine’s eye met hers. She soon brought 
restoratives, and Mrs. Hanson was borne to another apartment. 

‘1 shall now die in peace,’ said Mrs. Hanson, in a low tone, 
and frequently interrupted by sobs which all her efforts could 
not suppress. ‘1 shall die in peace. I have so pined to hear 
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a voice that was familiar to me—to see a face that looked kind. 
It was such agony to think of leaving my dear little Emily 
alone with strangers !—But you will, Mr. Erskine, I know you 
will take care of her.’ 

He promised all she wished, and then strove to comfort her 
with the hope of recovery and happier days. 

‘ No—it can never be,’ she replied. ‘ My heart is broken 
by disappointments, grief, and remorse. You do not know, 
Erskine, what I have done, or suffered. We heard you were 
successful in Kentucky, and had obtained great wealth, and I 
repined that my husband was not equally fortunate. I loved 
him sincerely, but I was dissatisfied with our humble station. I 
was mortified and unhappy because my husband was not a great 
man. I coveted riches, and persuaded him to leave that quiet 
home ‘here we had all that was really necessary to enjoyment, 
and with his aged parents, and our two little ones, we set out 
on the Jong journey to this place. Nothing material occurred 
till we were descending the last ridge of the Alleghany. Our 
wagon was there precipitated down a ledge of rocks. The 
horses were killed or wounded, but that was of no consequence. 
Our kind and venerable father was entangled with the horses, 
and fell with them. He died the next day. We then came to 
this house, and here our mother was attacked with a fever. 
Then our little boy was sick. My husband supported himself 
till they were both laid in the same quiet grave, and then he 
took his bed. It is four weeks since. 

‘I had forgotten io tell you that our money, all we had in the 
world, was stolen from us a few days after we arrived. We 
have had to beg from strangers for the means to live ; and I 
know what it is to suffer hunger, and to weep with thankfulness 
fer a piece of bread. 

‘Qh! this is a cold-hearted world, but I dare not tell you all 
I have suffered. It has been just. I ought to have been con- 
tented with my home, and not coveted riches so eagerly. My 
poor husband has died, the victim of my ambition.’ 

Her emotions overcame her again, and the physician, who 
then arrived, gave Erskine but little hope of her recovery. Ev- 
erything was done for Mrs. Hanson that skill could devise, or 
wealth command. All was vain. The third evening after 
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oe met her, he was summoned to her bedside—She was 
ying. 

The agony of remorse, of self-reproach, that had so over- 
shadowed her pale, emaciated countenance, had passed away. 
She looked calm, even happy. She extended her hand to 
Erskine—it was the first time he had dared to take it. 

‘ My friend,’ said she, ‘you show that the affection you once 
professed for me was sincere. I could not then return your 
love—but I feel deeply your kindness. My little Emily —’ 

Arthur Erskine took the child and pressed her to his bosom 
without speaking. She threw her infantile arms around his 
neck, and caressed him as she would have done her father. 

‘She is yours,’ said the dying mother, the tear gathering in 
her large dark eyes that already beamed with the earnest, un- 
earthly brightness which usually precedes dissolution. ‘ She is 
yours ; I give her to you, and my last earthly tie is broken.’ 

‘Are you worse ?’ inquired Erskine, in a tone trembling with 
emotion. 

‘Oh! no—TI feel assured my sorrows will soon cease—that I 
shall soon join my beloved friends—I see them all.’ 

‘Where ? when ?’ exclaimed Erskine, looking around. 

‘I mean [ have just seen them in my dream. I dreamed 
I wasat home. Oh! I thought I had been wandering a long, 
long time, and lost my way, and lost my friends, and been in 
darkness and despair, but at last [reached my home. Every- 
thing looked just as it did the last morning I was there. The 
sun was rising, and its beams shone on the waters of the river, 
and the ripples glanced like sparkles of gold. But just then a 
soft voice whispered in my ear, ‘* You will soon see brighter 
waters tnan these.”’ 

‘Then I thought I looked on the flowers. The damask rose- 
bush that grew beneath my window was covered with flowers. 
I never saw roses look so blooming ; but again I heard the same 
soft, sweet voice whisper, ‘* You will soon see fairer flowers 
than these.’’ 

‘Then I turned, and on the green before the house, my friends 
were all assembled. ‘There was my husband, and parents, and 
son. I rushed forward to embrace them. They extended their 
arms to welcome me ; but I heard the voice again, ‘* Stay ; you 
will meet them soon—they will welcome you toa glorious 
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home.”” The rapture awakened me. But I shall soon sleep 
in peace. 
* Should my daughter live, tell her the history of her mother, i 
and strive to impress this truth on her young mind—that to B 
pursue eagerly after riches or distinction will often lead us into f i 
error, and always end in disappointment.’ 5 | 
The happy group that so interested the artist on the Alle- et 
ghany hills, were soon laid at rest beneath the green turf of that if 


land they had so earnestly sought—all but the lovely little girl, i 
and she is now the adopted daughter of the Governor of ——. , | 
Epiror. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


‘ Seize the hour, 

Ere it slipsfrom you. Seldom comes the moment a 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. | 
To make a great decission possible, 
O! many things, all transient and all rapid, 
Must meet at once.’ 

‘All that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings ; +9 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes — 
But never yet was man enriched by these : 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for.’— Schiller. 
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4g ANNA PEYRE DINNIES. 


Mrs. Dinnies, hitherto known as a poetess under the name of 
‘ Moina,’ was born in Georgetown, South Carolina. Her fa- 
4 ther, Judge Shackleford, an eminent lawyer in that state, re- 
— moved to Charleston, when Anna was a child. She was there 
| educated at the Female Seminary of the Miss Ramsays, 
_ daughters of the celebrated Doctor David Ramsay. Miss 
of Shackleford gave early promise of genius, and of a poetical 
— talent, which she inherited from her father. He was a distin- 
7 guished scholar, and his influence in forming the literary taste 
og of his daughter was very happily and effectually exerted. 
8 In May, 1830, Miss Shackleford married John C. Dinnies, 
a gentleman of New-York, but then settled at St. Louis, Mis- 


sf souri, where Mrs. Dinnies has ever since resided. Her pub- 
— lished poetry has chiefly been written since her marriage, and 
— breathes the tender, trusting and devoted feeling of conjugal 
og love, ina manner which is very flattering to her husband. He 
— must be worthy of esteem, to engross so deeply the imagina- 
— tion and heart of one familiar in domestic life.—The circum- 
— stances attending their union were romantic, and it would seem 
a, that, in this case, the romance has proved a happy reality. — 
ke They became engaged in a literary correspondence, which con- 
oe tinued more than four years. The result was their marriage, 
= though they never met till one week before their nuptials. The 
ag contract was made long before, entered into solely from the 
od sympathy and congeniality of mind and taste. ‘That in their 
aH estimate of each other they have not been disappointed, we 
“ig may infer from the tone of her songs; for there cannot be do- 
aig mestic confidence, such as these portray, unless both are happy. | 
4 We have ventured to give this pleasant picture of Love and | 
_ the Muse at hoine, as a hint to our young men and maidens, 
— that to insure a happy marriage, higher requisites than personal 
ity beauty and bank stock are necessary.—T here must be intellec- 
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tual charms and moral wealth, to insure that sentiment which 
will 


‘ Live on through each change, and love to the last.’ 


The poetry of Mrs. Dinnies is chasacterized by vigor of 
thought, and delicate tenderness of feeling—_There is some- 
thing exceedingly fascinating in the display of intellectual pow- 
er, when it seems entirely devoted to the happiness of others. 
It is genius performing the office of a guardian angel. There 
is a fervidness| in the expressions of this poetess, which goes to 
the heart of the reader at once, and exalts the strain, no matter 
what the theme may be. In the regions of imagination she 
does not soar far or often : the wild and mysterious are not her 
passion ; but the holy fire of poesy burns pure and bright in 
her own heart, and she cherishes it to illumine and bless her 
ownhearth. The genius that has warmed into summer beauty a 
frozen ‘Crysanthemum,’ that ‘peerless picture of a modest 
wife,’ should be cherished and encouraged ; for this ‘ beauty- 
making power’ it is which most essentially ‘aids religious truths 
to refine and purify social and domestic life. We insert here 
one noem, and refer our readers to the ‘ Ladies’ Wreath’ for 
other and more beautiful productions from the same pen. 


THE GIFTED GIRL. 


‘I remember when at Havana, to have witnessed the funeral obsequies of 
a young girl of noble descent, long considered the most beautiful and ac- 
complished female in the kingdom. The deep melancholy into which she 
fell, united with other circumstances, to spread a report of her death being 
caused by ‘ maladie du ceur.’—Recollections of Italy. 


They say I am a gifted creature! Fame 
Hath enrolled among the high, my name, 
And beauty, on my young sad brow, has set 
Her rainbow-tinctured-radiant coronet ! 
And these have won for me, I know it well, 
Envy and burning hatred often—where 
I never injured ; and my soui’s proud spell 
Of Genius, reaps too oft, but care. 
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And yet, sweet, gentle one! thou modest girl, 
That kindly gazest on each waving curl 

Of floating jet that circles round me, why, 

To view my high-wrought beauty, dost thou sigh. 


True, I have nobler gifts. The lofty spirit 
Of a long line of high ones, I inherit— . 
And froin the depths of feeling, and of thought, 
Bright, bright creations has my fancy caught, 
And imaged forth in all the wild, rich glow 
Which painting breathes upon the spirit’s dream ; 
While music wakes her soothings seft and low, 
At my light bidding, like a ’whelming stream, 
Rushing to meet my fingers’ ardent touch, _ 
She thrums the harpstrings which I love so much ! 
Yes, these are mine—high gifts—yet, fair one, why 
For these should thy pure spirit breathe a sigh ? 


Are they not all? Ah, wherefore ask the tale 
Of blessings which have made my young cheek pale, 
For they have brought me, in their glittering train, 
Much of deep pleasure, but a world of pain. 
Sweetly they soothe me in the hour of grief ; 
Yet ’tis a selfish joy e’en then, they throw 
Over my saddened heart, delusive, brief, 
And vanishing like starlights’ milder glow. 
For in my joys, as in my griefs, alone ! 
No bosom thrills responsive to my own: 
Of all the crowds this busy world contains, 
None join my mirth, or suffer in my pains. 


Ah, gentle girl, thou enviest gifts like mine ; 
Think what a dearer, holier boon is thine— 
Thy dove-like meekness tints affection’s cheek 
With purer language than the lips may speak ; 
Fame is my proud inheritance—thine own 
Is Love—the far most sacred, noble gift of heaven ; 
O’er me alas, it hath but vainly thrown 
The spells of Genius. Think not they have given 
To my heart happiness—the faithless dower 
Of Beauty, too, is worthless as a flower: 
To win attachment each bright spell I’ve tried, 
Yet none have loved me since my mother died, 


Mona. 
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MEMORANDA. 


SeLtr Epnucation.—The savage is educated. He educates 
himself. He avails himself of his circumstances, such as they 
are, and prepares himself for his condition, such as it may be. 
He makes himself a good warrior and a good hunter. He 
trains his mind in many things, and his body in almost all. 
His eye is keener, and his ear more sensitive, and his feet 
fleeter, and his whole system more enduring, and available,— 
more self-possessed—more educated,—than those of most 
men more civilized than himself. 

» Franklin tells a story of some Pennsylvanian chieftains, who. 
met a deputation of the old settlers of that state, at Lancaster, 
in ancient times. When the business of the council was set- 
tled amicably, the latter, by way of compliment or conciliation, 
offered to take some of their sons, and educate them ; meaning, 
perhaps, to put them to school, or to college, or both ; to make 
scholars and gentlemen of them, in the white sense. The red 
men listened in solemn silence, and took the matter into grave 
consideration, as usual, and replied :—‘ Brothers ! we are much 
obliged to you for your offer to take some of our papooses, 
and educate them. We presume you mean well by that,—that 
you mean to do them and us some good. We think, however, 
| that they had better stay with us. We understand hunting, and 
fishing, and fighting, better than you do. We can teach them 
| better. Brothers! we will keep them and educate them our- 
| selves !” 

The Indians, in one sense, were right. Every man should 
be educated for what his condition is tobe. He is best educa- 
ted when he is best fitted for that condition. If the young 
men were destined to live in the woods, there was the school 
for them to learn in. 

So in civilized countries, of course, to some extent. We 
said, more or less educated we all are. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that any mind should exist anywhere without 
being educated, and without educating itself, in some way or 
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degree,—artificially or naturally, well or ill, as the case may be. 
In a country like ours, and a period like this, it is most impos- 
sible of all. We cannot avoid breathing in, from our birth, 
the atmosphere of the age. It circulates through us, as the 
common air does through the lungs, whether we will or no, 
and whether we sleep or wake. We must take it, however, as 
it comes, and make the best of it. If we breathe in the good 
elements, we are exposed also to the evil. Association, habit, 
sympathy, excitement, example, may insensibly instil some of 
the exceptionable influences into us. Our rail-cars go both 
ways, and about as fast one way as the other,—and the steam 
which propels either way is the same. If we are more or less 
better and wiser, therefore, as it is to be hoped and believed 
we are a good deal, for living when and where we do, than we 
should have been had our lot fallen among the Calmucks, or in 
the dark ages,—betier and wiser for being surrounded and sup- 
plied by the vigorous and the virtuous elements of the spirit of 
this generation,—it would be strange indeed, on the same prin- 
ciple, if we did not participate, all of us, in its deficiencies and 
its faults. It is a country and a period of prodigious energy, 
enterprize, emulation, excitement of all sorts ; and of occasions 
and opportunities for all, inexhaustible, in proportion. ‘There 
must be impetuosity, irregularity, rashness, recklessness, hurry, 
in the process. There must be artificial and superficial charac- 
ter, and all the marks of haste and heat, in the result. Espe- 
cially must there be too much dependence upon the social prin- 
ciple, and too little upon the principle we have spoken of,—_ 
the centripetal,—within. Of this, of its operation, and partic- 
ularly of the necessity and benefit of its culture, we come now 
to speak more in de ail. 

We shall call it the principle of self-education. 'To define 
it, like defining any other mental principle, is not so easy a 
matter, perhaps, as to describe it, or to describe its results. We 
may venture to say, however, that it is, in other words, the 


principle of making the most and the best of one’s self. 
B. B. Thatcher. 


* * * * * * 


Errect oF Music on Animats.—In the human ear the 
fibres of the circular tympanum radiate from its centre to its 
circumference, and are of equal length ; but Sir E. Home has 
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found that in the elephant, where the tympanum is oval, they 
are of different lengths, like the radii from the focus of an el- 
lipse. He considers that the human ear is adapted for musical 
sounds by the equality of the radii ; and he is of opinion that 
the long fibres in the tympanum of the elephant enable it to 
hear very minute sounds, Which it is known to do. A piano- 
forte having been sent on purpose to Exeter Change, the higher 
notes hardly attracted the elephant’s notice, but the low ones 
roused his attention. The effect of the higher notes of the 
piano-forte upon the great lion in Exeter Change was only to 
excite his attention, which was very great. He remained si- 
lent and motionless ; but no sooner were the flat notes sounded, 
than he sprang up, attempted to break loose, lashed his tail, 
and seemed so furious and enraged, as to frighten the female 
spectators. This was attended by the deepest yells, which 
) ceased with the music. Sir E. Home has found this inequali- 
ty of the fibres in neat-cattle, the horse, the deer, the hare, 
and the cat. 
* * * 


Uses or Inoustry.—The ample provision Nature has 
made for all creatures, is bestowed upon one indispensable con- 
dition ; but it is one that contributes to their pleasure, as well 
as promotes and secures their health : it is exertion. ‘To this 
Catholic law of Nature man is submitted, and in a severer de- 
gree, as we may think when superficially viewing the subject, 
than all the other tribes of life. But to the stricter operation 
of this law, he owes the exercise of those powers, mental as 
well as bodily, by which he rises so greatly superior to them all. 
It is this which is the means of elevating him through the wide 
gradations of his own existence, from barbarism to the highest 
state of civilization. Moreover, the peculiar nature of that ex- 
ertion which is required of him, in order to his sustentation, is 
the cause of that appropriation of the bounties of nature which 
is peculiar to his race, and which necessarily lays a foundation 
of those social and civil institutions which conduce so much 
to his prosperity. This appropriation, however, which was ey- 
idently, in the contemplation of the Creator, as necessary to 
his existerce, involves those striking inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of the bounties of Nature, which have ever existed in hu- 
man society, especially in its more civilized stages ; and these; 
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again, the Creator has anticipated, implanting deep in the hu- 
man breast those sacred impulses which prompt the fortunate to 
distribute of their superfluity to the destitute ; thereby awaking 
mutual feelings which heighten into pleasure, and more than 
compensate for the distresses in which they originate. It is 
thus that, watered by mingling tears of sympathy and sorrow, 
the heavenly plant of Divine Charity is seen rising in all its 
fragrance and beauty, and bearing its perennial fruits, which are 
for the healing of the nations. But this feeling is peculiar to 
man, and is evidently given him to remedy the tendencies of 
that appropriation to which animal creation is a stranger. Po- 
litical economists, however, contemplate a system, which shall, 
in great measure, dispense with this distinguishing virtue of hu- 
man nature, and which, if realized, would therefore rob human- 
ity of its noblest attribute,—that in which it most resembles the 
Creator,—and leave it only the selfish instincts of the brutes 
that perish. 
* * * 

Tue Force or Hasit.—The vine-dresser, who attends to 
his vineyard, who examines his vines and prunes them of their 
superfluous members, can become a proficient in the art of vine- 
dressing ; but if the gardener, after depositing his seed in the bo- 
som of the earth, watches not the appearance of the plant when 
first it peeps above the ground, fosters it not, and protects it 
not from the rude touch of the brier which may choke its 
growth, he cannot obtain perfection in the cultivation of plants. 
The mother, who is so anxious, and yet so blind to the interest 
of her child, as to confine it in a close chamber, fearful that the 
winds of heaven would breathe upon and blast its bright hopes, 
like the opening bud when nipt by the frost—or from some ten- 
der or holy motive deny it that degree of exercise so necessary 
to the strength and growth of its delicate frame, cannot expect 
in maturity’s years to look upon a symmetrically developed 
and vigorous form—so with the mind, its faculties, if not all 
brouglit into action and each permitted distinctly to play their 
separate parts, will be deficient in that concentration of thought, 
that depth of reflection which is styled its power or strength ;— 
for the mind, like the body, is strengthened by the exercise of 
its powers. This is evident by contrasting juvenile producticns 
with maturity’s touch. The former, though they may have 
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some bright spots on their surface, are like the tree pealed by 
the lightning’s flash, their parts disconnected and useless. But 
the productions of experienced persons are superior, not only in 
their clear vivid images, but in the proper connection of ideas, 
in preserving unbroken that chain of thought which led to de- 
cisions formed or arguments advanced. The great superiority 
of riper productions consist also in the degree of exercise 
which has been bestowed upon the mind. As thought is the 
means by which all its faculties are brought into action, it is 
upon the principle of exercise that it improves the mind; and 
as the soldier is subject to the commands of his general, so is 
the mind in a greater or less degree under the influence of hab- 
it. Before the powers of the intellect have advanced to a state 
of maturity, or have received any attention whatever, the habits 
begin to form themselves. Before the faculties of reason and 
judgment have acquired sufficient strength to resist those that 
are pernicious, they become incorporated with our nature, and 
form, as it were, a part of our very being. 
* * * 


Woman.—Whatever may be the customs and laws of a 
country, the women decide its morals. Free or subjugated, 
they reign, because they hold possession of our passions. But 
this influence is more or less salutary, according to the degree 
of esteem which is granted to them. Whether they are our 
idols or companions, courtesans, slaves, or beasts of burden, 
the reaction is complete, and they make us such as they are 
themselves. It seems as if nature connected our intelligence 
with their dignity, as we connect our happiness with their vir- 
tue. This, therefore, is a law of eternal justice—man cannot 
degrade women without falling himself into degradation—he 
cannot raise them without becoming better. Let us cast our 
eyes over the globe, and observe those two great divisions of 
the human race, the East and the West. One half of the an- 
cient world remains without progress, without thought, and an- 
der a load of barbarous civilization ; women there are slaves. 
The other half advances toward freedom and light; the wo- 
men there are loved and honored. 

And in no relation in life is woman’s influence greater and 
more permanent than in that of a mother. The English re- 
viewer quotes Napoleon: ‘ The future character of a child,’ 
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said the Emperor, ‘ is always the work of its mother ;’ and he 
delighted in recollecting that to his parent did he owe much of 
the greatness of a mind which possibly grasped at too much, 
but which afterwards enabled him to bear years of privation 
and exile with fortitude and dignity. There is no mistaking 
the annexed example from L. Aime Martin :— 

‘One of the greatest poets of our age offers a striking ex- 
ample of the fatal influence of a mother’s example. Unkind 
fate had given him a scoffing, unfeeling mother, whose proud, 
capricious and narrow mind expanded only to vanity or hatred 
—a mother who unsparingly ridiculed the natural infirmity of 


her child, irritated, galled and mortified him ; caressed and flat- 


tered him, and then despised and cursed him. These corrod- 
ing passions of the woman were deeply engraven on the heart 
of the young man; hatred and pride, anger and disdain fer- 
mented him, and, like the burning lava of a volcano, suddenly 
burst forth upon the world, in torrents of infernal fury.’ 

Some of Byron’s biographers—pity that they must be apol- 
ogists for him !—have before exculpated the wanderings of the 
noble poet, by a reference to the character of his mother—an 
exposé of the character of the example which he had earliest 
placed before him. His character, by reason of his fame, is 
public property. Standing on a high eminence his case is often 

uoted; but it is not for its singularity, but for its publicity. 

housands resemble Byron in unfortunate moral and mental 
characteristics, entailed upon them by parental example. The 
light of his celebrity in revealing his early history, reveals the 
causes which made him what he was. It is not tius with every- 
day men. We know their failings, if we have to do with them 
—but we know not to what cause to attribute the dark spots 
in their characters. They are not of consequence enough to 
lead us to inquire ; but, should we be led to seek out their early 
histories, we should find that to parental inefficiency, if not to 
positive ill example, or careless neglect, many of the faults of 
the men we meet, are fairly to be attributed. 
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IS ALL WAR SINFUL ? 


AND IS WAR THE WORST SIN OF MANKIND ? 


Now, that war is a sin, on one side or the other, in every 
ceadly conflict of men, every Christian, [ presume, will allow 
—but that all war is sinful, no one who takes the bible to be 
the word of God, and the moral rule of human conduct, will 
dare affirm ; because there were many wars of the Israelites, 
expressly commanded by Jehovah. When Joshua was before 
Jericho, the angel of God appeared to him in the form of a 
man, with a drawn sword in his hand. Joshua inquired of him 
—‘ Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ?’ and he said— 
‘ Nay, but as captain of the host of the Lord am I now come.’ 
Was that war on the part of the Israelites, which Jehovah, by 
his angel led on, sin ? 

The principles of Peace, if rightly understood, are the life, 
the fountain, as it were of Christian character ; and to limit their 
Operation to the mere outward observance of obtaining from 
open war, with guns and swords, is to deprive them of that beau- 
ty and excellency which only beams forth from the right affec- 
tions of the heart. ‘ First pure, then peaceful,’ is the injunc- 
tion of the Apostle. One may give his body to be burned, 
but yet if deficient in charity, that is, right affections of the 
heart, it is nothing. Anda professor of the peace doctrines 
might allow himself to be beaten or butchered unresistingly, 
and yet not be a Christian. War, as it is always represented 
in the scriptures, and generally described in history, has been 
the consequence of sin and ignorance, or the punishment of sin 
and ignorance ; and, therefore, if we wish to cut off the sour- 
ces of war we must diminish sin and ignorance. Never, till 
the mass of mankind are instructed in their own nature, rights 
and duties, as moral and accountable beings, and cultivate the 
disposition to perform those duties, will peace universally pre- 
vail; nor would it be for the good of the world, for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, that it should prevail. The: 
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most terrible sins, the most utter corruption of manners and 
morals have been generated in times of peace. Men have then 
had leisure and means to work out all the devices of their wick- 
ed hearts. It was in such intervals that the children of Israel 
forsook their God, and gave themselves up to all manner of 
idolatry and licentiousness. It was during a time of peace 
throughout the Roman world, that the Son of God was crucided 
—and the destruction of Jerusalem by war, was one part of the 
punishment of the Jews, for that awful crime. In short, men 
must become really and in heart Christians, before they will be 
fitted to understand and improve the great privileges of peace ; 
otherwise the selfish passions will only be restrained in one 
form to exhibit greater depravity in other excesses. It is then 
incumbent on all members of a Peace Society, to search out 
the causes of war, and learn in what department of moral 
improvement they can best direct their efforts to remove or rem- 
edy these causes. To rest merely on professions of the doc- 
trine of non-resistance, or the discarding of military prepara- 
tions, to cure the evils which generate war, is as absurd as it 
would be for a physician to attempt to heal a sore on the sur- 
face of the flesh, which proceeded from the diseased state of 
the bone. Compare, for one moment, the sin of war in 
our country with the sins of peace. In the state of New 
York, it has lately been found, by accurate calculation, that 
there are now 20,000 habitual drunkards, Every individual of 
these, at the least computation, must add to the wretchedness 
and, probably, guilt of two other individuals. Here, then, ina 
single state are 60,000 persons suffering from the sin of intem- 
perance. Why, all the wars now raging on our whole frontier 
do not cause half the suffering, and, probably, not a tithe 
of the wickedness, which drunkenness is producing in New 
York. And then consider tine dreadful licentiousness which 
prevails in our cities —I have no doubt that could the secret 
iniquities of even our boasted moral city be !aid open, we 
should see such a mass of guilt and wretchedness, that we 
should wonder why the sword of the Lord was not unsheathed 
here to destroy, as it was when Joshua and his host invaded the 
Jand of the Canaanites. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR THE FUTURE EXISTENCE OF THE 
SOUL, FROM THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


[By a Young Lady of Fifteen.*] 


In examining the religious creeds of all ages and nations, 
however debased by superstition, or blinded by ignorance and 
bigotry, we find involved in them all, the belief of the future 
existence of the soul. It seems to be inseparable from the 
rational nature ; and we must remark how much it adds to the 
happiness of life. It is the bright beacon, which draws our at- 
tention from the ills and frailties of mortality ; it is the pillar 
of fire, which directs us in our many wanderings over this dark 
and troublous sea. If, then, we find !t so inseparably connect- 
ed with our constitution, and so essential to our happiness, 
may we not conclude that it has some foundation in Nature ? 

We shall new proceed to consider a few arguments which go 
to strengthen this conclusion. In considering the nature of mind 
as an argument, we would not dwell: upon its immateriality, in 
order to prove its immortality. For. when we say that the soul 
is not extended, or divisible, and from ghis conclude that what 
is not made up of parts, and therefore the soul, is necessarily 
immortal, we conclude as strongly on the other hand that the 
soul cannot be created. But while we acknowledge the inti- 
mate relation that subsists between soul and body, so far from 
thinking this connexion necessary fer the exercise of the fac- 
ulties of the mind, it seems to us rather to limit the sphere of 
_ our information, and that the soul, whilst imprisoned in this 
earthly tenement, is but in an infant state of being. 

But why, let me ask, were we made capable of lifting our 
thoughts from earth, to range through the infinity of time and 
space ? and why were not our views limited to the present 
scenes and enjoyments, if our lot is the same with that of the 
brutes which perish ? Although the nature of mind does not 
furnish any direct proof of the future existence of the soul, yet 
there is nothing absurd in the supposition, or contrary to those 


* Miss Lucy Phelps. She died at Georgetown, D. C., 1833, before she 
was seventeen years of age. 
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laws by which nature is governed. It bears a striking analogy 
to the transformation of insects. 

The insect, when it breaks the chrysalis, and is borne aloft on 
variegated wings, to bask in the sunbeams, is a faint emblem of 
the soul, when it throws off the shackles of mortality, and 
wings its way to the light of eternity. But there are other cir- 
cumstances, which furnish stronger evidence of the soul’s im- 
mortality, than any metaphysical view of the mind. It is de- 
rived from a comparison of the faculties and constitution of 
man, with his condition. : 

How shall we account for that instinctive desire for immor- 
tality and those anticipations of futurity inspired by hope? It 
is true that we sometimes hear the wretched profligate, who 
has neglected proficred grace, and whose prospects for futurity 
are alarming, wishing for annihilation : but this is not generally 
the case ; it is the nature of mind to wish for immortality, and 
there is an instinctive horror at the idea of this immortal spark 
within us being forever extinguished. How essentially differ- 
ent does our anticipations of the future, inspired by hope, ren- 
der our situation in this life. The good man, who is tossed by 
the ills and adversities of fortune, could not be saved from the 
melancholy suggestions of scepticism, were it not for this prin- 
ciple of anticipation, which leads his thoughts forward from this 
dark, tempestuous scene, to a brighter and happier world, where 
he can drink, from the pure fount of eternity, joys that never 
end. Nor is the uncultivated child of the forest divested of 
this principle, so happy in its tendency, to inspire us with cour- 
age to encounter our difficulties, and fortitude to support them. 
He, too, looks forward with exultation, to the time when he 
shall visit his fathers in the land of spirits, and where he shall 
enjoy, to their full extent, those simple estimates of happiness 
which he had learned to form. This it is which causes the 
martyr to rejoice even amid the flames at the stake, and ex- 
ult when his earthly tabernacle is dissolving, as it but lifts the 
veil which conceals from his mortal vision the untried scenes 
and enjoyments of the invisible world. 

Now, what inference can we draw from this natural desire of 
immortality, and these anticipations? It appears from what 
has been said, that they tend to increase our happiness, and to 
stimulate us to acts of duty. It has been asserted that t hey 
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were communicated only for this purpose, and that we have no 
reason to expect that they will ever be realized. 

But it has been well remarked, that if such suggestions are 
listened to, there is an end to all belief. For, whatever princi- 
ples are implanted in our nature and encouraged by the wor- 
thiest instinct of our constitution, we may safely hope that they 
will be gratified under the government of a Being who is infi- 
nitely good and wise. The same conclusion is obtained by a 
consideration of our present means of enjoyment, compared 
with the conceptions of happiness which we are capable of 
forming. 

The sum of our happiness, it is true, is very great. There 
is a great profusion of enjoyment furnished by the charms. of 
society, the pleasures of the imagination, and by the inexhaust- 
. Ible riches of the understanding. But in no case does the 
seasure of our happiness approach near to that of, which we 
can conceive. From this arises that interest which is univer- 
sally taken in fictitious writings. Hence the sensual paradise 
of the Mahometan ; and from this arises the Christian’s pleasure 
when contemplating that heaven, where man, washed in the 
purifying blood of a Saviour, sings his merits to an endless eter- 
nity. It may be remarked, that there are indications of a moral 
government in this world, which affords strong presumptions 
for a future retribution. In order to see the force of this ob- 
servation, it will be necessary to consider the state of mind, 
when under the influence of despair. 

A murderer, who knows that no human being witnessed his 
crime, fears no trial before any earthly tribunal. But still, this 
is not sufficient to quiet his conscience. If he retires from 
the haunts of man, and endeavors to hide himself in the reces- 
ses of nature, a voice seems to proceed from every object to 
show the atrocity of his crine. The woods, in their plaintive 
sighings, seem to whisper the name of the murdered one, and 
his dying groans and shrieks are borne on the winds of the night: 
he meets a spectre in every shade, and earth herself seems to 
lift up a cry to Heaven to shake from her bosom so foul a crim- 
inal. If he plunges into the active scenes of life, and endeav- 
ors to hush the bodings of his imagination by the hurry of dis- 
sipation and the bustle of business, here, too, is he persecuted 
by his conscience ; he fears to look even his friends in their 
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faces, for fear that his guilt will appear through the disguises of 
his countenance ; and his condition realizes the truth of the di- 
vine saying,—‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’ And 
under such awful apprehensions he has often been known to re- 
veal his guilt, and deliver himself up to justice. Facts of this 
sort are surely strong proofs of a future retribution. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the principle of curiosity. 
The situation of man is very different from that of the lower 
animals ; their views are limited to the present moment, and 
they are under the immediate guidance of nature ; but man is 
directed by his own understanding. He is not satisfied to know 
the nature of the objects around him, but his researches pene- 
trate into the deep and hidden principles of matter ; he seeks 
the mineral embosomed in its native earth ; he traces the handy 
workmanship of God in the geological structure of the rock ; 
and, not satisfied with these limited excursions, he turns himself 
to the starry vault of heaven, and there wanders amid a laby- 
rinth of worlds. 

These considerations are sufficient to show that the principle 
of curiosity can never be gratified until another and more per- 
fect state of being. If a belief in a future state is so essential 
to our happiness, and conducive to virtuous habits, why, it may 
be asked, were not the evidences for it more striking to human 
reason, and why were we not afforded a clearer view of the 
enjoyments and occupations of eternity? To this it may be 
replied, that our views of a future state might have been so 
strong as to dampen all our exertions, and make every thing 
here appear unworthy of our pursuit : accustomed as we should 
be to dwell upon the glories of heaven, the scenes and enjoy- 
ments of this lower world would have no effect upon us, or, 
as the poet has finely expressed it, 


‘A sense of higher life would only damp 

The schoo]-boy’s task, and spoil his playful hours ; 
Nor could the child of reason, feeble man, 

With vigor through this infant being drudge, 
Did brighter wor!ds this full unmingled bliss 
Disclosing, dazzle and dissolve the mind.’ 


We think the foregoing observations afford sufficient evi- 
dence for the future state. It is true that we cannot, by strict 
demonstration, prove the fact ; yet we think there is no absurd- 
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ity in the supposition. Nay, but there is an absurdity in a con- 
trary one ; for as it was before remarked, that when any prin- 
ciple is so firmly implanted in the mind, and supported by the 
worthiest considerations, we have reason to conclude that it 
will be gratified under the government of a Being infinite in 
power and goodness. For he has, by implanting this belief in 
our constitution, awakened in us an expectation which in this case 
synonymous with a direct promise. And if we should sup- 
pose he has implanted this in our constitution merely to make 
us happier and more virtuous here, it would be comparing him 
to a weak and foolish mother, who should promise her child, if 
he would conduct with propriety, she would give him certain 
things, and at thesame time have no intention of bestowing 
these things upon him. And shall we charge our God with 
falsehood ? Attribute to him who has unerring moral rectitude 
and wisdom, what we consider an imperfection, nay, baseness 
in the conduct of the weakest of our species? No! though 
every man be found a liar, still let our God be true. 


COTTON. 


The superiority of cotton for the purposes of the loom, aris- 
es from the peculiar texture of the fibres. If these are exam- 
ined with a good magnifier, they will be found to be furnished 
with minute hooks or teeth, whichis the cause of their adhering 
very closely when woven together. Many other plants produce 
a silk, which, if softness only were sufficient for the purpose, 
would almost be equal to cotton ; but they are improper from 
the want of these hooks, and will not coalesce without the mix- 
ture of other fibrous textures. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
MISS MARTINEAU. 


{ By Mrs. S. H. Whitman.] 


In giving place to the following observations on the genius 
and writings of Miss Martineau, we do not mean to be under- 
stood as adopting, in all their significance, the opinions of the 
writer. But we gladly take the opportunity of introducing 
them to observe that the report, which has lately been in circu- 
lation, concerning a work, containing severe remarks and unfavor- 
able representations respecting the Americans, which it was said 
Miss Martineau had put forth since her return to England, has 
not been confirmed ; and, moreover, the particular friends of 
Miss M., those who have most knowledge of her movements, 
since she left our country, aver that there is no truth in the 
rumor. Let us not, therefore, condemn her without proof, 
and Jet us look at the evidences of -her talents and virtues in 
her writings, with the warm approval which every woman 
should feel towards those of her own sex, who are endeavoring 


to do good.—[Eb. 


We cannot but regret that these admirable volumes have been 
so little read and so inadequately appreciated among us. For 
ourselves, we have derived, from an attentive and repeated pe- 
rusal of them, an increased admiration for the genius of their 
writer, a confirmed faith in the success of her principles, a 
deeper love and reverence for her character. We have re- 
turned to them again and again, with an ever increasing admira- 
tion and delight—an appetite that grew with what it fed upon— 
an interest becoming more profound and concentrated as we 
obtained a clearer insight into the comprehensiveness and con- 
sistency—the order, harmony, and exquisite proportions of a 
noble mind. A satisfaction analogous in its nature (though far 
more exquisite in degree) to that with which we contemplate 
some finished work of art—a picture—a statue—or a temple— 
in which the pleasure afforded us by an examination of its de- 
tails is infinitely heightened when we discern the adaptation of 
each separate portion to a harmonious whole. 
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The history of such a mind, an exhibition of the causes 
which influenced its development—its moral, mental and phys- 
ical culture would be a work of incalculable interest aud im- 
portance ; but since we may not hope to enjoy this privilege, 
let us be thankful for those revelations of its internal progress 
and discipline which are presented to us in these volumes—for 
those manifestations of a heart of profound sensibility, controll- 
ed and guided by a calm and powerful intellect. We feel too 
deeply impressed with the superiority of our authoress’s claims 
to respect and admiration, to entertain any fears of being be- 
trayed into an undue enthusiasm of feeling or extravagance of 
eulogium. Nor can we think that any person, capable of just- 
ly appreciating her majestic intellect, can charge us with esti- 
mating those claims too highly when we class her writings 
among the best that have enriched our age. If any are dispos- 
ed to question the correctness of such a position, let them call 
to mind the eulogium passed upon her by Lord Brougham, (a 
man possessed of ample opportunities of estimating the value 
and extent of her influence,) when he pronounced her writings 
to have been productive of more good to the nation than the 
combined exertions of its most enlightened statesmen. 

In comparison with the distinguished female writers of the 
age, her claims to precedence cannot, we think, be questioned. 
Many, probably, have excelled her in some particular trait of 
mind, some minor grace or talent; but in comprehensiveness, 
richness, and force of intellect, we may confidently assume 
that she has no rival. Maria Edgeworth undoubtedly surpass- 
ed her in inventive power, while in practical usefulness she 
has more than rivalled her. Madame de Staél equalled her, per- 
haps, in enlargement of mind and liberality of thought. In 
richness of imagination, in power, eloquence and beauty of 
language she far surpassed her ; but in clearness of conception, 
accuracy of judgment, and power of reasoning, they both fell 
immeasurably beneath her. Believing, with Dr. Combe, that 
the great impediment to a true understanding of the capacities, 
obligations, and purposes of our being, is a prevalent ignorance 
of the laws of sensation and thought, our authoress has exercis- 
ed her powers in the illustration and enforcement of this truth. 
It is upon these laws that her system of philosophy is grounded, 
and to them her opinions and principles may constantly be re- 

VOL. IX. 59 
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quiry she never for a moment loses sight of them. 

To confine ourselves to a consideration of Miss Martineau’s 
merits as a writer, would be to rob her of half her glory. The 
admirable consistency, the candor and integrity of her charac- 
ter are proportioned to the power and extent of her understand- 
ing ; and there is a unity and harmony produced by their com- 
bined effect, which makes us almost fear to lessen their impres- 
sion by an attempt at analysis. Yet, if required to select any 
individual trait as her peculiar characteristic, we should pro- 
nounce it to be comprehensiveness of thought. . We cannot 
better describe all that we wish to convey under this term, than 
by offering an example of the opposite quality of mind, as it is 
represented in the following passage from Van Arteveltite. 


ferred, since in the most remote fields of speculation and in- 


‘ Present before him arguments in stores, 
Bearing diversely on the affair in hand, 
He’!I see them all distinctly in succession ; 
Yet never two of them can see together, 
Or gather, blend and balauce what ke sees 
To make up one account. A mind, it is, 
Accessible to reason’s subtlest rays, 

And many enter there, but none converge— 
An army with no general—an arch 
Without a key-stone.’ 


Such a mind as is here described (the exact representative, 
we believe, of a large and imposing class,) is the very anti- 
podes of the one we have been contemplating. Instead of per- 
ceiving only detached facts, or comprehending only insulated 
truths, it views parts in their relations to a whole, and justly es- 
‘timates their relative proportions. We consider this faculty as 
among the highest, and assuredly among the rarest of intellectu- 
al attainments. Withoui ita mind may be acute, energetic and 
sagacious, but it cannot deserve to rank among the highest or- 
ders of intellect. It was owing to a deficiency in this quality 
that Dr. Johnson, notwithstanding the vigor of his understand- 
ing, his sagacity and his learning, or notwithstanding the force 
! of argument and illustration which he could often bring to bear 
| upon some particular subject, fell into errors and was enslaved 

by prejudices, which have been rendered the more conspicuous 
. from his baving wasted such stupendous powers in their defence 
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—lavishiug the richest treasures of thought in the embalming 
of a lifelessclod. And to this it may be imputed, that, instead 
of making any attempt towards the inculeation of a more en- 
lightened philosophy, than prevailed in the popular opinions of 
his day, he rather contributed to retard the advancement of 
more rational and liberal modes of thinking. In reference to 
Dr. Johnson's prejudices, Sir James Mackintosh has expressed 
himself in a manner which to us appears strangely paradoxical. 
He asserts that the vigor of a man’s understanding is no more 
to be estimated by his opiaions, on subjects where he is bound 
by his prejudices, than the strength of a man’s body by the ef- 
forts of a limb in fetters. We cannot suppose that so accurate 
a thinker would have deliberately maintained that the man 
whose bodily vigor had not sufficed to free himself from his 
fetters, could be considered equal in strength to the person who 
should have succeeded in rending them asunder and absolving 
himself from their trammels. 

But to return from this digression— we trust it will be allow- 
ed, by those who have perused the volumes under our consid- 
eration, that they contain ample proof of the pre-eminent qual- 
ity of mind which we have ascribed to their author—and that 
many wili be found to agree with us, in thinking, that seldom 
has any work appeared, likely to fall into the hands of the gene- 
ral class of readers, embodying so many truths essential to the 
happiness of our race. Having proposed to herself the ex- 
amination of some of the most important theories in moral and 
theological science, she preceeds to their investigation with a 
clearness and directness of thought, a closeness of reasoning, 
an accuracy of discrimination, which cannot (we should sup- 
pose) but rivet the attention and satisfy the understanding of her 
readers. Meeting every objection with candor, and following 
out every principle to its results, without shrinking from its 
consequences or seeking to escape from its difficulties by soph- 
istry or evasion ; satisfied that a sincere and patient inquiry af- 
ter truth, though it may involve us in apparent or temporary 
evils, cannot but lead to essential and ultimate good. The su- 
perstitious fears, which so long opposed the investigation of 
principles sanctioned by authority and custom, and the nar- 
rowness of mind which induced people to undervalue the im- 
portance of abstract truths and speculative opinions, are daily 
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losing ground. Few persons, we presume, would now be 
found willing to echo the senseless assertion, that ‘so long as 
our practice is right, it matters not what are our opinions.’ 
The practice cannot be right when the opinions which tnust ex- 
ercise an influence, more or less direct, upon practice, are rad- 
ically and essentially wrong. A person under such circum- 
stances may act conscientiously, (so does the Indian mother 
when she commits her infant to the wave,) but he cannot act 
wisely, and virtuously, and religiously. 

When we see errors of opinion operating to destroy the hap- 
piness and limit the usefulness of such men as the conscien- 
tious and unfortunate Shelley—when we see them assisting to 
depress the mind of the amiable and pious Cowper—warping 
the judgment of the sensible and devout Cotton Mather, until 
he became indirectly leagued with the persecutors in the dark 
conflicts of the Salem Tragedy—when we think on these 
things we cannot feel disposed to question the importance of 
correct views, or to suppose that integrity of conscience can 
supply the place of an enlightened intellect and a sound judg- 
ment. 

The importance of acquiring correct habits of thought is 
powerfully enforced in several admirable essays on the art of 
thinking, in the first volume of the work under our consideration, 
and many useful rules are laid down for their attainment. We 
believe that few persons could read them attentively without 
being permanently benefited by the instructions which they 
contain. Indeed, there is scarcely a page in the work which 
does not furnish the mind with food for contemplation and in- 
quiry—affording scope for the employment of its noblest facul- 
ties, and calling into exercise its most profound emotions. 

Who that has borne on their hearts the burden of despon- 
dency and doubt, pondering with intense abstraction over the 
inexplicable problem of human existence, and bewildered a- 
mong the shadows that assail us in our untried researches after 
truth—who, that has thus felt and suffered, (and where are the 
hearts and minds that have not ?) but will discover, in the reve- 
lations confided to us ina portion of these volumes, a faithful 
representation of their own difficulties, while they are furnished 
with a powerful antidote to their recurrence in the enlightened 
views of man’s nature and destiny unfolded to their considera- 
tion. 
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Who, that has sorrowed over the loss of a beloved and cher- 
ished friend, can read the article entitled ‘ A Chamber of Death’ 
without feeling the heart stirred to its very depths by its pro- 
found pathos—soothed by its exalted consolations, and filled 
with resignation by its example of submissive and confiding 
love ? 

Who can listen to those overflowings of a heart, eloquent 
with happiness, which were poured out beneath the silent shad- 
ow of that ancient grove, where the sabbath was passed in con- 
templations which hushed to sleep every wish of the heart, and 
caused the spirit to repose itself in the fullness of its gratitude 
and joy ; who can listen to these, without participating in that 
serenity of heart which results from an entire confidence in 
presiding love ? 

What a lesson to the indolent and the selfish in the article 
entitled ‘ Solitude and Society.’ What candor and truth in the 
admirable analysis of the character of Doddridge. What pro- 
found and enlightened views are developed—what important 
principles unfolded in the Essays on the Pursuit of Truth—the 
Review of Crombie’s Theology,’and the remarks on the Writ- 
ings of Godwin. From these papers her whole system of 
moral and intellectual philosophy may be clearly deduced. A 
system, which, while it leads to a repose oi spirit as profound 
as that of the infant pillowed on its mother’s heart, prompts to 
an energy as unceasing—a vigilance as wakeful—a perseverance 
in duty as untiring as that which the mother exercises in behalf 
of her sleeping child. Whether that system be, in the abstract, 
true or false, we cannot but believe that our authoress will have 
rendered essential service to many minds by the clear and con- 
vincing manner in which she has deduced results highly favora- 
ble to moral practice, from some of those disputed principles 
in intellectual philosophy, which irresistibly impress themselves 
upon many conscientious and right-minded persons, who are, 
nevertheless, doubtful respecting the influence of their tenden- 
cy. ‘To such she cannot but have been productive of benefit, 
by reconciling the reason with the conscience, and thus leaving 
the mind at liberty to make the right appreciation of its princi- 

les—while to many who have hesitated long between their 
love of truth and a superstitious dread of meddling with subjects 
which the authority of man has pronounced too high for human 
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wisdom—too sacred to be made the subject of human question- 
ing—to many a young and ardent mind thus trembling on the 
threshold of the temple of knowledge—fearing to enter lest his 
weak vision should be blinded by the unaccustomed radiance, 
and that light should prove more fatal to him than darkness, 
to many such shall these volumes of our authoress afford com- 
fort, encouragement and example. Holding in her hand a clue, 
formed of the mingled threads of reason and revelation, she 
conducts them through the mazes of metaphysical and moral 
science, without ever losing her way or becoming bewildered 
among its intricate windings. And if in some obscure and nar- 
row path the shadows fall thick around her, she does not falter 
or tremble—she knows that she holds in possession a guide 
which shall finally lead her into the clear light of truth, and 
though its rays are for a time obscured, she is assured that it 
shall yet shine forth in unclouded glory. 

Let us pursue the same path in singleness of heart and firm- 
ness of purpose, and we, too, shall gather courage and confi- 
dence as we proceed—aye, even in the darkest hours of our 
pilgrimage, when earthly Hope grows weary and folds her tired 
wings in sleep, Faith shall watch with us through the long, dark 
night, until we hear her address her sleeping sister, as in the 
closing sentence of our author’s beautiful parable : ‘Awake, 
young Hope—awake, awake, my sister—a new day hath risen, 
and no cloud shall overshadow it—awake, for the sun hath 
risen which shall set no more.’ 


} 
! 


PENITENCE. 


ADDRESSED TO A QUONDAM FASHIONABLE. 


: 
Thou art not penitent, although 
There rages in thy brain, 
A scorching madness undefined, | 


Whose only breath is flame! 

Thou art not penitent !—alas, 
The world has wounded thee, 
And thou, in anguish ill conceal’d, I} 
Art fain to turn and flee. 


Thou hast, in pleasure’s maddening cup, 
That cup so deeply quaffed, 

The pearl of thine existence thrown, 
And drained it at a draught! 
Unmourned and unrepressed, behold 
Life’s energies decline, 5 
Worn, wasted in unholy fires, 

And what reward is thine ? 


The world, so worshipped, spurns thee now, 
Rejects thee, casts thee hence; 

And thou art nursing injur’d pride, 

And dream'st of penitence ! 

Let but the temptress smile again, 

Thou would'st her influence own, 
Forgetting, in that charm’d embrace, 

The evil thou hadst known. 


Thou bringest not a broken heart 
To offer at the throne 

Of Him, who has in love declared 

The broken heart his own. 

Thy heart is hard—thou who hast long 
The path of error trod,— 

Deem’st thou that weak and wicked thing 
An offering meet for God? 
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Go, if thou can’st, when flattery’s voice 
Is stealing on thine ear, 

I, In tones so sweet an angel might, 

t Forgetting, turn to hear ; 

t Go, rather list the voice within, 

And bow beneath the rod, 

And recognize, with soul subdued, 

The chastening of thy God. 


Go to the wretch who may have wrought 
Irreparable ill 
To thee, or those more deeply dear, 

More fondly cherished still : 

Approach, though it may seem like death, 
To look on him and live, 

And while revenge is wooing thee, 

Say firmly, ‘I forgive!’ 


| Go, when to deep idolatry 
' The heart is darkly prone, 
| That heart whose steadfast hope should still 
Be fixed on God alone : 
7 Go rend the image from its shrine, 
And hur! the idol hence, 
| And bring it, bleeding, back to Him— 
This—this is penitence | 


Repecca. 
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EneiisH Annuats.—We have had the pleasure of examining most of 
these beautiful works. Thereis the splendid ‘ Gems of Beauty, edited by 
Lady Blessington, and the superb ‘ Oriental,’ with engravings over which 
one may linger for hours with increasing delight; and the ‘ Landscape 
Annual,’ and the ‘ Flowers of Loveliness,’ edited by J. H. Bayly, a fit‘com- 
panion for the ‘ Gems ’—and here we have the ‘ Keepsake,’ edited by Lady 
Emeline Stuart Wortley. [tis rich in engravings, but a description of 
these would convey no true and distinct ideas of theirexcellence. So we 
will give one extract from an article written by the Editress. The literary 
character of the work is not remarkably brilliant, but this reminiscence is, 
from its subject, deeply interesting. 


A Visit to Madam Letitia, Mother of Napoleon, May 26, 1834. 


‘It was on a beautiful morning in May that we drove up to the splendid 
alace of Madame Letitia. [ was determined, if possible, before I left 

ome,to look upon the mother of Napoleon. Let the supercilious and 
the unimaginative sneer as they may, I must confess to the weakness, (if 
weakness it were) of being extremely anxious to hehold this celebrated 
woman. Surely, surely, if in herself she was nothing interesting or re- 
markable, the extraordinary fortunes in which she had borne her part, the 
unparalleled vicissitudes and reverses which she had witnessed and endur- 
ed, and that stupendous pageant which had unfolded, blazed and faded un- 
der her very eyes, would be enough to excite some degree of interest and 
curiosity, even in the least reflective mind, concerning her: but did not 
Napoleon himself say, ‘‘ All that I am or have been, | owe to my mother.” 

It was not without great difficulty that we accomplished our object: all 
the answer that we could elicit to our inquiries being that Madame Letitia 
had kept her bed for several years, and made it a rule never to see any 
one. Atlength, however, perseverance overcame all obstacles, and chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Lady Dudley Stuart’s name, the grand- 
daughter, of the venerable Madame Letitia, and niece of Napoleon, with 
whom, by marriage, we were connected; we obtained admittance at the 
palizzo, and had the pleasure of an interview with Mademoiselle Rose, 
who immediately conveyed to Madame Letitia our earnest desire of admit- 
tance into her presence. She consented to see me, but could not receive 
my husband, who was with me. 

I followed Mademoiselle into the chamber, and was introduced to the 
mother of Napoleon. She was then eighty-three years of age, and never 
did I see a person, so advanced in life, with a brow and countenance so 
beaming with expression and undiminished intelligence; the quickness 
and brilliancy of her large, speaking eye, was most remarkable. She was 
laid in a small white bed in one corner of the room, to which she told me 
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she had been confined for three years, having as long ago as that had the 
misfortune to break her leg, which had never been well. 

The room was completely hung round with pictures--large, full length 
portraits of her family, which covered every portion of the wall. All 
those of her sons who had attained to the regal dignity, were represented 
in their kingly robes; Napoleon in the gorgeous apparel he wore at his 
coronation. After a few minutes conversation, she informed me that she 
had not seen any English person for the three years she had been confined 
to her room, with the exception of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Dudley 
Stuart, who, she afterwards confessed to me, were the only English she 
ever liked, adding, with a mournful expression of countenance, and a dep- 
recatory tone, that she thought I could not wonder at her thus entertain- 
ing inimical feelings towards my countrymen. 

Madame Letitia at length consented to receive Mr. Wortley, and then, 
seeing her guests look earnestly at the picture of Napoléon, she said— 
proudly and fondly—‘ Cela resemble beaucoup a |’empereur, oui, cela lui 
resemble beaucoup !” and then ebserving the very great interest I took in 
it, she begged me to walk into the adjoining room, where she said there 
was a bust of the emperor that was the very image of him, and also one of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, when a child, that was an excellent likeness, and 
the very one that ‘vas sent to Napoleon at St. Helena, which was placed at 
the foot of his be:i in his last illness, and only removed after his death. I 
4 immediately obeyed, and was struck with admiration at the beauty of both 

the busts; the one of the infant king of Rome was angelic, and that of 
Napoleon quite superb. 

While I was examining and admiring these exquisite works of art, 
Madame Letitia (as Mr. Wortley afterwards told me,) dwelt upon the pain- 
ful topic of St. Helena, and gave vent to many expressions which showed 
how bitterly she felt on the distressing subject of Napoleon’s captivity, in 
that island. Saying that her son had died by inches there, and speaking, 
in a strain of glowing indignation, of Sir H. L——, whom she emphatical- 
ly termed “ ce boucher.” 

When I returned into the room 1 found her earnestly conversing on | 
this subject, and I listened with intense and painful interest to her energet- : 
ic and impassioned out-pourings of her feelings ; and I must confess that 
I cordially assented, mentally, to much that she said. After a momentary 
pause, she again adverted to the magnificent pictures with which the room 
was literally lined, and drew my attention to the one at the head of her bed, 
(which was quite open, without canopy or curtains, in the Italian fashion) 

\ informing me that it was the portrait of her husband, Charles Buonaparte. 
} She then particularized every one of those mute representations of the ab- 
| sent or the dead, giving me little interesting details of each ; among oth- 
; = were a smaller portrait of Josephine, and one of the ex-empress, Maria 
uisa. 
j After having attentively examined all these interesting pictures, I re- 
4 turned to take my place beside the bed of the venerable bar. The limits 
1 have here assigned to myself are very confined, and I must paas over 
much of the conversation that ensued, only repeating one or two things 
that struck me more than the rest. She was commissioning me to say a 
thousand affectionate things to Lady D. Stuart, and charged me to tell her 
that she ardently hoped she would come and pay her a visit in the ensuin 
winter ; adding, with a tone and manner I shall never forget, so profoun 
z and mournful was the impression made upon me :—“ Je vous en prie dites 
a ma chere Christine que je suis seule ici.”—Madame Letitia, whose quick 
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and penetrating eye nothing could easily escape, detected immediately the 
expression of surprise that passed over my countenance, and proceeded to 
explain to me, that, in consequence of strong representations, from very 
high quarters, the pope had insisted upon the withdrawal of those of her 
children, who yet resided there with her, from Rome. 

There was something in her manner of relating this which inexpressibly 
touched me; a keen sense of wrong appeared to mingle, with dignified pa- 
tience, and a noble fortitude and resignation: I felt, as I looked upon her 
and listened to her, that I indeed saw one before me who had deeply learn- 
ed the painful lessons of life—who had learned to “ suffer and be still.”’ 

But it were vain to attempt to describe the solemn sadness of her words 
and manner, when, looking round her with an expression of desolate sor- 
row in her fine, large, dark eyes, she concluded her recital with the pa- 
thetic exclamation of—‘‘ Et je mais seule! je suis seule ici)!” All the 
circumstances that combined to impress the mind; the spot we were stand- 
ing on; ‘‘ Rome, the City of the Soul,”’—‘The Eternal City of the Past 
and of the Dead!” rendered this mournful exclamation, pronounced as it 
was in a voice of the deepest emotion, more profoundly affecting than any 
thing 1 had ever heard uttered; and never will that melancholy tone, or ” 
those melancholy words be effaced from my memory. 

Most cordial, most courteous, and most kind were Madame Letitia’s 
adieu tous. I felt that 1 should never again behold that fine, expressive, 
intellectual, venerable countenance ; and that consciousness shed a redoub- 
led and sorrowful interest over those moments. The mother of Napoleon— 


he, 
“ The greatest, nor the worst of men,” 


is now no more!’ 


Among the Juvenile Annuals, the ‘ Scrap Book,’ edited by Agnes Strich- 
land and Bernard Barton, is a nonpareil. The engravings are exquisitely 
finished, and the literary and moral character of the work is perfect. We 
will quote a part of one poem, which we judge to be the production of the 


Quaker poet. 
THE SUNSET. 


‘It is the quiet sunset hour, 
And, in the glowing west, 
The orb of day, with softened power, 
Is sinking to his rest. 
The zephyr’s stream reflects his beam, 
As mirrored from the sky ; 
While through the trees the evening breeze 
Murmurs its fitful sigh. 


And lovely is the scene around, 
In each accordant part ; 

Its soothing quietude profound 
Sinks down upon the heart; 
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As evening dews the flowrets’ hues 
And fragrance keep alive ; 

So in the soul eve’s mild control 
Bids heaven-born' peace review. 


* * * 


*Tis soothing, in a world like this, 
Of toil, and care, and strife, 

Moments to know, whose purer bliss 
Relume our inward life ; 

Given to the soul to point its goal 
In brighter realms above, 

And make it feel the mute appeal 
Of Faith, and Hope, and Love. 


By day, the thousand lures that cheat 
Our spirits with their thrall, 

Their semblances so counterfeit, 
They seem not cheats at all :— 

Then Pleasure’s wile puts on the smile 
Of joy that must endure, 

Ambition’s schemes, Fame’s idle dreams, 
Seem lofty, noble, pure. 


The sunset hour! the sunset hour ! 
In lone and thoughtful mood, 

Breaks of such dangerous spells the power, 
And makes them understood : 

Would hearts but learn, and eyes discern 
The lessons it may teach, 

Its quietness would truth impress, 
And sober wisdom preach. 


‘** At even-tide there shal! be light,”— 
’Tis God’s own gracious word ;— 

But where shall be its influence bright, 
However long deferred ? 

Not theirs its ray, who in their day, 
Have ’gainst tne light rebell’d; 

And through their race, eaeh gift of grace, 
Have slighted, quench'd and quell’d. 


*¢ At even-tide there shall be light,” 
To all whose hope and love 

Leads them by faith, and not by sight, 
To follow Christ above ; 

Who here hliave borne his cross of scorn, 
And known his saving grace, 

Its power imparts, to make such hearts 
His Spirit's dwelling place.” 
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Mammon; or, Coverousness THE Stn or THE CunisTIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. John Harris. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 

The title of this work is rather repelling, but that is its only fault. A 
better book or one more appropriate to this season of speculation and ea- 
gerness to get riches, has not lately appeared. The devotion to wealth is 
the great sin of Christians in our country, and, unless this can be checked 
and corrected, the church will soon be as much the market-place for gain, 
as the Temple was when our Saviour drove out the buyers and sellers. 

But the attention of Christians is awakening to this insiduous vice—this 
book is an evidence. We must show our readers how he treats the sub- 
ject. Ladies, whose moral influence is so great, should read this work, and 
learn how great is the danger into which those whom they love best may 
be led by this thirst for wealth. 


‘ But that which constitutes the strength of covetousness, is, its pow- 
er to assume the appearance of virtue ; like ancient armor it is at once pro- 
tection and disguise. ‘‘ No advocate will venture to defend it under its 
own proper character. Avarice takes the license. used by other felons, 
and, by the adoption of an alias, escapes the reprobation attached to its 
own name.” * In the vocabulary of covetousness, worldliness means in- 
dustru ; though it is obvious to every Christian Observer, that the pretend- 
ed industry of many a religious professor is the destruction of his piety, 
and will eventually form the ground of his condemnation. Idleness is his 
pretended aversion. His time, his strength, his solicitudes, are all drained 
off in the service of Mammon; while nothing is left for religion but a faint 
sigh, a hurried, heartless prayer, and an occasional struggle so impotent as 
to invite defeat. 

‘“ But providence,” he pleads, “ has actually filled his hands with busi- 
ness without his seeking; and would it not be ungrateful to lose it by neg- 
lect?”’ But have you never heard, we might reply, that God sometimes 
tries his people, to see whether they will keep his commandments or not? 
and may he not be now proving how far the verdure of your piety can re- 
sist the exhaling and scorching sun of prosperity? Besides, is it suppos- 
able that God intended you to interpret his grant of worldly prosperity 
intc a discharge from his service, and a commission in the service of Mam- 
mon? And, more than all, significantly as you may think his providence 
invites you to labor for the bread that perisheth, does not his gospel, his 
Son, your Lord and Redeemer, call vou a thousand fold more emphatically 
to labor for the meat which endureth unto eternal life? You may be mis- 
interpreting the voice of his providence, the voice of his gospel you canno 
misunderstand ; it is distinct, imperative, and incessant; urging you daily 
to “seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness.”’ 

‘ Another individual is a slave to parsimony ; but he is quite insensible to 
it, for the temptation solicits him under the disguise of frugality. Waste 
is his abhorrence; and he knows no refuge from it but in the opposite ex- 
treme. Every new instance of impoverished prodigality is received by him 
as a warning from Providence to be careful. His creed is made up of all 
the accredited maxims and world-honored proverbs in favor of covetous- 
ness, the authority of which he ney questions, and the dexterous appli- 
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cation of which fortifies his mind with an antidote against all the conta- 
~~ attacks of charity. And thus, though he lives in a world supported 
y bounty, and hopes, perhaps, to be saved at last by grace, he gives only 
when shame will not allow him to refuse, and grudges the little which he 
ives. 
; The aim of another is evidently the accumulation of wealth; but the 
explanation which he gives to himself of his conduct, is, that he desires 
simply to provide for the future. Want is his dread. And though, in his 
aim to avoid this evil, he may not distinctly propose to himself to become 
rich, yet, what else can result from his constantly amassing? His inter- 
pretation of competence, if candidly avowed, is affluence ; a dispensation 
from labor for himself and family to the end of time, a discharge from fu- 
ture dependence on Providence, a perpetuity of ease and sloth. ‘Till he 
has succeeded in reaching that enviable state, his mind is full of forebod- 
ing; he can take no thought except for the morrow. As if Providence had 
vacated its throne, and deserted its charge, he takes on hiinself all the 
cares and burdens belonging to his state And, laden with these, he is to- 
tally disqualified for every holy duty and Christian enterprise which would 
take him a single step out of his way to competence. And often is he to 
be seen providing for the infirmities of age long after these infirmities have 
overtaken him, and laboring to acquire a competence up to the moment 
when a competence for him means only the expenses of his funeral.’ 


Mr. Mipsuipman Easy. By Captain Marryatt, 2 vols. Boston : Messrs. 
Marsh, Capen and Lyon. ; 

Some English traveller remarked that in America any object whatever, 
could be effected in twenty minutes ; that being the allotted time of Yan- 
kee expedition. We think Captain Marryatt must have inherited, with his 
New-England lineage, this faculty of doing things in twenty minutes; as 
his popular novels follow each other with a rapidity which almost equals 
American enterprise in founding cities and forming states. 

We have been told that Captain Marryatt, before commencing the publi- 
cation of his novels, wrute to Mr. T , of Bellows Falls, a relation of 
his, offering him the profits of these works in America, if he would take 
the trouble of publication &c. Mr. T , thinking, doubtless, that 
novels in America were worth little to the authors, declined the proffered 
gift. A rich gift it would have proved, for the sale ef the novels here is 
almost incredible. This edition of Messrs. Marsh and Capen is a very 
handsome one, and does credit to their taste and liberality. 


SeLecrions FRoM Femace Poers. A present for Ladies, Boston . 
Samuel Colman. pp. 192. 

This is a neat little volume, and one, too, of much interest to all who 
feel the influence which genius may exert on morals and taste. There 
are selections from forty writers—English and American—we cannot class 
thern all as poetesses, for the reason that some have only published one or 
two articles in rhyme, while they are known as prose writers by several 
volumes. However, the selections are, generally, made with’ good taste, 
and the design we highly approve. It seems to unite,\in sisterly commun. 
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ion, the talents of woman, thus to bring their choice sentiments and bright 
fancies together; and it makes a deeper impression on public opinion in 
favor of female genius, thus to see the stars shining so lovingly, and all 
bringing their light to illume and beautify the path of virtue and piety. 


Tue Curist1an Orrerine.—Published by James B. Dow. Boston. 
pp- 231. 

Among the variety of Annuals offered this season, we have seen none, more 
appropriate for youth, than this neat volume. It combines instructive and 
pleasant reading of a higher order of elegance, in style and diction, than 
is usually thought necessary by those who prepare merely juvenile works ; 
it will, therefore, be of value asa study. The fault of these annual pro- 
ductions is, that the expense of them greatly exceeds the benefits they 
produce—merely looked at as novelties and then thrown by as obsolete as 
an old almanack. 


Tue Lapies’ Wreatu: A Selection from the Female Poetic Writers 
of England and America. With original notices and notes. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen and Lyon. pp. 408. 

We name this volume, not to commend a work of our own preparing, 
but to solicit the attention of our friends to the evidences it contains of fe- 
male genius, the good service to the cause of pure morals, and the refined 
taste whicl: it is calculated to produce. . 


Le Lireratevur Franycais is the title of a weekiy paper, a folio of four 
pages, lately issued by W. H.S. Jordan, Boston. We like the plan; it 
furnishes just the kind of reading calculated to interest those who are study- 
ing the French language. It will be a very useful assistant in families, 
by inducing children to read for the sake of the news and the stories, thus 
animating the mind to its pursuit of acquiring knowledge, by the pleasure 
it imparts, rather than enjoining tasks of study. Itis well got up, and, we 
think, must be popular as soon as its merits are known. 


THE Statesman. By Henry Taylor, Esq. Author of Philip Van Arte- 
velde. London. 

The poem of Philip Van Artevelde placed Mr. Taylor in a high rank as 
@ dramatic’writer; and at the same time showed a philosophical and deep- 
searching spirit into the great quest'ons of politics and government which 
are now agitating Europe. This last work isa serious and severe disqui- 
sition on the attributes necessary for an English Statesinan ; it has little in- 
terest for American readers, except as it unfolds the peculiarities which na- 
tional character, habits and government render suitable in that country. 
We name it principally for the sake of an extract which we wish to give. 
It is from a chapter headed—‘ Concerning the Age at which a Statesman 
should marry, and what manner of Woman he should take to Wife.’ This 
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we think so finely written, and so judicious in sentiment, that we must lay 
it before our readers. 


‘Let no man suppose that his character is strong and high enough to re- 
sist the influence of a lower character in his wife. The apparent advan- 
tages of men over women in the conjugal relation, are of an insidious 
tendency so far as their character is concerned, and the inequality in that 
particular is the reverse of what it seems. An inferior man, carrying his 
ends by authority, will often pass clear of his wife’s character; whereas an 
inferior woman, to carry her objects, must work through the character of 
her husband. A statesman, knowing that his character is obvious to many 
poisons abroad, should choose such a wife as would invest it with a charm- 
ed life instead of a Dejanira’s robe. 

‘A woman who idolizes her husband, if she do not hurt his character, 
will at least not help it. But in most cases she wil! hurt it very seriously. 
For domestic flattery is the most dangerous of all flatteries. The wife, 
who praises and blames, persuades and resists, warns or exhorts, upon oc- 
casion given, and carries her love through all with astrong heartand not a 
weak fondness—she is the true helpmate. 

‘ Ambition being almost the vocation of a statesman, he must be expected 
to marry ambitiously. But if he be as wise as one of his calling should be, 
he will not be precluded by objects of ambition from considering other ob- 
jects along with them. On the contrary, since with the young ambition is 
a less over-ruling passion than love, he will probably take a greater variety 
of objects iato the contemplation of his choice than they who are more 
amorously directed. Wealth is of great importance to a statesman, be- 
cause it gives independence, and (what is almost of as much cousequence) 
the reputation of independence. Therefore, if he be not wealthy by in- 
heritance, he should endeavor to secure wealth by marriage. Along with 
this he should seek for such qualities in a wife as will tend to make his 
home as much as may be a place of repose, and his life within doors the 
reverse of that which he leads elsewhere. To this end, the wife should at 
least have sense enough or worth enough (and where there is no absolute 

defect of understanding, worth amounts to sense,) to exempt him from 
trouble in the management of his children and of his private affairs, and 
more especially to exempt him from all possibility of debt. She should al- 
so be pleasing to his eyes and to his taste; the taste goes deep into the na- 
ture of all men; love is hardly apart from it: and in a life of political care 
and excitement, that home which is not the seat of love cannot be a place 
of repose ; rest for the brain, and peace for the spirit being only to be had 
through the softening of the affections. 

‘He should look for a clear understanding, cheerfulness and alacrity of 
mind, rather than gaiety or brilliancy ; and for a gentle tenderness of dis- 
position in preference to an impassioned nature. Lively talents are too 
stimulating in a tired man’s house, passion is toodisturbing. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that a statesinan’s wife should have such knowledge or abilities as 
would enable her to be a party to his daily political interests and occupa- 
tions When a woman gives her mind that way, she becomes best acquaint- 
ed with what is least respectable in polities—their personalities. Jt will 
be hetter for a statesman that such topics should be stangers in his house 
and unwelcome, that so he may be under the less temptation to desecrate 
his fireside. In the society of his wife he should find that fulness of rest 
which only a change in the direction of his thoughts can give. A lesson 
to this purpose may be taken from Nature. He who isin the habit of re-~ 
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collecting his dreams will find that the topics of the day are seldom pursu- 
ed in the night next succeeding, unless under circumstances tending to 
turn nature frem her course ; for were it so, the night would not bring that 
entire relief and recess which it is designed to afford ; with a like design it 
will be expedient that the domestic intercourse of a statesman should al- 
ternate with his business, and not mix with it. 

‘ But whilst standing apart from the details, and aloof from the person- 
alities of political life, a woman may be nevertheless very strongly imbued 
with principles of that height and generality in which moral, religious, 
and political interests meet; and to have a wife who should be imbued with 
such principles, and endowed witha capability of applying them upon 
great and fit occasions, will be of inestimable service to a statesman. For 
then, in addition to the cooling and refreshing of his spirits, he will have his 
grasp of his principles invigorated by association with a mind accustomed 
to view things in peace and without compromise. It is true the sentiments 
of the wife may be too abstract, and not sufficiently modified by a reference 
to practicability ; but the husband can more easily make any requisite de- 
ductions on this score, than he can repair the ravage which his character 
may undergo from the want of something in the nature of a living inflex- 
ible canon, wherewith to compare his own persuasions, warped in the stress 
and pressure of perpetual combat. 

‘Finally, it will be well that the wife of a statesman’s choice should be 
sound in health, and of a light and easy temper; neither jealous herself, 
nor giving cause for jealousy ; neither going much abroad, nor requiring 
her husband to be more at home than his avocations permit; fresh in her 
—— and alert in her understanding, but seasonable in the demonstra- 
tion of either; and willing at all times to rest contented in an intelligent 
repose. 

* Her love should be— 


‘A love that clings not, nor is exigent ; 

Encumbers not the active purposes 

Nor drains the source ; but proffers with free grace 
Pleasure at pleasure touched, at pleasure waived, 

A washing of the weary traveller’s feet, 

A quenching of his thirst, a sweet repose 
Alternate and preparative ; in groves 

Where loving much the flower that loves the shade, 
And loving much the shade that that flower loves, 
He yetis unbewildered, unenslaved, 

Thence startling light and pleasantly let go 

When serious service calls.’ 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


‘ The last !—the last !—the last !— 
Oh! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred— 
That sister of the past!’ 
Caroline Bowles. 


There are moments when we must lock backward, and, as it were, count 
the steps we have taken towards the bourne of life. The close of the year is 
such a period. It comes, a monitor of the past, a sign of the future. It forces 
the imagination to pause, and, like an eagle over her rocky nest, to re- 
main for a time motionlessly poised, till her eye has swept the horizon, and 
examined what is around and before her. Alas! how often is our sight de- 
ceived by the distance, taking the bright edge of the storm-laden cloud, on 
which the sun of the setting year is throwing its lustre, for a rising star of 
fortune. 

The close of the year is, also, important as often bringing in its train 
changes of purpose and pursuit. It is a mile-stone, marking the progress of 
our plans, a barrier closing their career, or a turning in our path opening be- 
fore us a new vista of hope and happiness. But however gladly these changes 
are he ed, the pleasure they bring is always tinctured with sadness; the 
heart feels that it can never be as in months past—for 


‘ The wheels of time work heavily; 
We marvel day by day, 

To see how from the chain of life 
The gilding wears away.’ 


But sometimes there are particular circumstances which induce us to look 
over a period of several years, as with a glance; and if there have been 
changes of hopes, purposes and feelings, how broadly and fully must they 
then rise to view! The chain must be of the pure gold of right principles 
that will bear such inspection. 

We isave lately been engaged in this examining process, and, so far as re- 
gards the publication we have conducted, our readers have a right to our 
confidence. We address them as friends, who are still to be interested in 
our plans. 

It is now nine years since we took charge of the editorial department of 
the ‘ American Ladies’ Magazine;’ with the determined purpose of making 
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it a work which should be conducive to the improvement, and advancement 
of woman, by encouraging the cultivation of literary taste in union with do- 
mestic virtues and social accomplishments ; and also to promote the interests 
of moraiity and piety, by examples of their excellence in both sexes, In the 
execution of this purpose we feel that we have faithfully ‘done what we 
could.’ The great difficulty of sustaining a literary periodical, without funds 
or pledged assistants, and without support except what is derived from year- 
ly subscriptions, often tardily paid, and sometimes wholly neglected, no one 
can tell, who has not attempted. To such we might appeal for commenda- 
tion of our perseverance, at least. 

But there comes a time of change to everything of human pursuit and in- 
vention—a period of transition, when the principles we are seeking to illus- 
trate and advance, or the work we wish to perfect, may be, must be sent 
through new channels, and carried forward by new agents. Such a period 
has come to our periodical. "We cannot longer sustain it as we wish to do in 
its present form. We have, therefore, united it with the ‘Lapy’s Boox,’ and 
henceforth shall conduct the editorial department of that popular work. 

The reasons which have induced this change are these—we shall, by this 
arrangement, be able to give our own subscribers a work, in all that depends 
on the publisher’s department, superior to the Magazine, and if our influence 
as editor can be of benefit to our own sex, we shall have a wider field of op- 
eration. 

With this number, therefore, the American Ladies’ Magazine ceases its 
independent existence; though we do not intend that its spirit shall be less 
active. Like time, that passes from the old year to unite with the new, we 
hope our new work will be welcomed, with kind wishes and congrat ‘ations. 
We do not frame this as a parting address to our friends and subscribers, 
but as the prelude to a pleasant re-union in our new work on New Year’s 
Day. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot close our volume without expressing our thanks for the many 
tokens of interest in our work, which we have received from the good and 
gifted. We hope still to be favored with communications from these tried 
friends. The pages of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ will be a shrine for the offerings 
of those who wish to promote the mental, moral and religious r:mprovement 
of woman. For female genius it is the appropriate sphere; and we invite the 
young to send communications—these shall receive a kind and impartial at- 
tention. Direct to the Editor, at Boston. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who are intending to withdraw their names from our list of friends 

are requested to give notice of the same; remitting, also, the arrears of their 
subscription (if indebted) to Mr. Dow—publisher of the Magazine. 
_ Toall who do not thus decline, the ‘ Lady’s Book’ will be forwarded on 
the first of January next. This work will be the same in price as the Mag- 
azine, namely, three dollars yearly. It will, however, be of a very superior 
character. Mr. Godey, the publisher and proprietor, has been long engaged 
in the business, and has extensive facilities, which enable him to perfect the 
work. It will contain a new and elegant engraving in every nwmber—also 
music, and patterns for ladies’ muslin work; and other embellishments. 

Those subscribers at a distance who intend to continue, and are owing one 
year’s subscription for the A. L. Magazine, if they cannot obtain a three dol- 
lar bill for remittance, may send five dollars to Mr. Dow, who will pay over 
the fwo, remaining from his account, to the publisher of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ 
for 1837. 

‘Tue Lapy’s Boor’ will be published simultaneously, in Philadelphia and 
Boston, on the first day of each month. 

Boston publisher and agent, W. H.S. Jordan. 


PAYMENTS. 


Our su**¥eribers are respectfully requested to forward their subscriptions, 
now due tor the American Ladies’ Magazine, to J. B. Dow, without delay. 

It is absolutely necessary, that their accounts be closed—the editor, in par- 
‘ticular, requests her friends to remember that she is dependent on their pune- 
tuality, for the means of discharging her own engagements. 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1536. 
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